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IN THE VALLEY. 

If a ghost may indeed come back, 
And wander once more 

Along the familiar track, 
To the old house door, 

At full of the moon I shall come 
To the garden gate? 

When the sheaves have been carried home 
And summer wears late. 

I shall stand in the moonbeams chill, 
When mists wrap the dale, 

I shall watch where the steep of the hill 
Hide the white road-trail; 

At full of the moon shall I hear, 
As I watch and wait, 

Shall I hear a step draw near 
To tne garden gate, 

And out of the shadowy gloom 
Of the great elm-tree, 

Will my old lover once more come 
To keep tryst with me? 


Argosy. Mary A. M. MARKS. 


ON AN OLD LONDON STREET. 
’*Mid mushroom streets that rise in a day, 
Smart with stucco, with painting gay, 
In cloistral quiet the old street stands, 
A relic of days that have passed away. 


Quaint old gables, and corbels grim— 

Carven lintels—(the figures dim)— 
Bricks burned red by a thousand suns,— 

Long lawns bordered by yew-trees trim. 


This great house was built by a man 

Who died ere the century well began 
That goes back to the second George, 

And that to the days of good Queen Anne. 


Those ancient houses seem to keep 

Their souls in a pleasant lasting sleep, 
Lulled by the city’s voice that comes 

Stilled to a murmur low and deep. 


(Built they were in a world that made 
Much of rank and station and grade, 
And thus one fancies a still disdain 
In their look on the bustling streets of 
trade.) 


And standing there, one sees the men 
Of that old-world time appear again, 











In the Valley, ete. 


And the faded tints of the houses 
freshen, 
And the fields about them are green as 


then. 


Men of the days of courtly grace, 
When the dance was the minuet’s stately 
pace, 
And in a learnéd leisure, lovers 
Wrote Latin odes to a lady’s face. 


| Days of the hoop and patch and fan, 


Ere vexéd questions to vex began, 
Of rogues in filagree, polished rakes, 
Of woman goddess, and worshipper man. 


And so this street seems reaching o’er 

From the quieter life of the days of yore; 
Yet go but a hundred yards,—you hear 

The rattle of traffic, the city’s roar. 
Spectator. W. H. 


A WET DAY. 
All day the heavy clouds hung down, 
Grey mists about the hills were thrown, 
The trees dripped ceaselessly; 
The while a sad and low refrain, 
That seemed to tell of constant pain, 
Came up from the grey sea. 


Yet, spite of all the damp and chill, 
Some little flower stars shining still 
Might in the hedge be seen; 
And ever through the falling rain 

Was borne into the sodden lane 
The scent of eglantine. 


With eventide the brightness came, 
The sun shone out with sudden flame 
As joy to one who grieves; 
He touched the mournful trees with gold 
And lighted rainbows manifold 
Among the dripping leaves. 


Soft cloudlets of a rosy hue 

Came sailing through a tender blue; 
And, like a soothéd child, 

The earth, though still her eyes were wet, 

And grief she could not quite forget, 
Looked up to heaven and smiled. 

Isa J. POSTGATE. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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have been glad to have had the secret 
communicated, or, at least, a few ex- 
amples given of the method. It is some 
comfort to one who has failed to be told 
than U.W. Holmes. His friends, known that even Holmes’s good-nature was 
and unknown, have naturally looked | sometimes requited with abuse. In 
forward to a life which might be com- | any case, as Mr. Morse has not the 
plementary to the autobiography im- materials, his excuse is unanswerable. 
plicitly contained in his writings. Mr. | One good result is that the life is given 

in two volumes of modest size; and for 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
From The National Review. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.1 


Few modern writers have roused a | 
stronger feeling of personal affection 


Morse, to whom it has fallen to supply | 


this want, apologizes by anticipation for 
partially disappointing their expecta- 
tions. They will ask, be thinks, for 
more correspondence, and his answer 
is the very conclusive one that more 
correspondence is not forthcoming. 
Dr. Holmes, it appears, disliked letter- 
writing; and, although he systemati- 
eally replied to hosts of unknown 
admirers, wrote comparatively little to 
his own circle of intimates. The un- 
known admirers appear to have Kept 
his answers to themselves, considering 
them as autographs or literary curiosi- 
ties not to be dignified as “letters.” I 


certainly regret with Mr. Morse that | 


more of these documents have not been 
sent to him. He might have formed 


from them a book which I have often 


model letter-writer for 
the use of editors. It would have been 
exceedingly welcome. The problem 
how to tell a young author plainly that 
his rhymes are rubbish, and yet give 
no pain to an innocent aspirant, has 
weighed upon the souls of many sitters 
in the critical chair. A young author 
once showed me letters from two of 
the most distinguished men of the time, 
one of whom, while not committing 
himself, somehow suggested that he 
might be addressing the coming Shake- 
speare; while the other roundly de- 
clared that most lads had put better 
work in their waste-paper basket. 
They meant much the same thing, and 


desiderated—a 


Dr. Holmes was one of the few men | 


who might have fused the two letters 


and combined the courtesy with the | 


wholesome truth. I, for one, should 


1 Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Solmes. 
By John T. Morse, Jun., author of “The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” ete. With Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and other Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 
8v0, 900 pp., cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. London: 
Sampson, Lew, Marston & Co. 











the record or so simple a history that 
seems to be ample. We do not, perhaps, 
know very much more thaa an attentive 
reader could infer from Dr. Holmes’s 
own writings; but the facts are brought 
together in a definite and authentic 
shape, and combined in a simple and 
agreeable narrative. 

Every reader of the “Autocrat” has 
his own distinct image of the author. 
As he remarks himself in a character- 
istic passage, there are three people on 
each side of every dialogue; the real 
John, and John’s ideal John, and Peter’s 
John; and no doubt there may be a 
real Holmes, different from the Holmes 
of Holmes’s own imagination and the 
reader’s Holmes. There are, however, 


| very few people of whom one believes 


that the three have a more substantial 
identity. The true man, as every one 
remarks, shows himself with all his 
idiosyncrasies in every page of his 
writing. This suggests certain difficul- 
ties for the writer. Mr. Morse observes 
that the true Holmes was a New En- 
glander “from the central thread of his 
marrow to his outermost rind.” That 
is undeniable; but Mr. Morse proceeds 


| to answer that nagging critic, who is 


invisibly present whenever one writes, 
and who hereupon suggests. that 
Holmes was provincial. Mr. Morse re- 
plies that no creative writer, except 
Shakespeare, who has been cosmopoli- 


| tan has also made himself a “place in 


the hearts of mankind.” I should my- 
self begin by denying that Shakespeare 
was an exception. Nobody, surely, 
ever reflected more fully and faithfully 
the great imaginative movement of his 
own time; and, if we knew the people 
of Stratford-on-Avon and the frequent- 
ers of the Globe Theatre as we know 
the people of Scott’s Edinburgh, I sus- 
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pect that we should recognize the Shal- 
lows and the Falstaffs of the plays as 
clearly as we recognize Scott’s friends 
in the Waverley Novels. Or to drop 
Shakespeare, who is apt, I sometimes 
fancy, to intrude a little too often, was 
there ever any one who was at once 
more full of personal and local idiosyn- 
crasies, and at the same time more 
thoroughly “cosmopolitan,” than Mon- 
taigne?—one of the numerous list of 
authors to whom, as Mr. Morse reminds 
us, Holmes has been compared. A man 
surely need not cease to be cosmopoli- 
tan because he is provincial, any more 
than he ceases to be an athlete because 
he plays the game of his country— 
cricket in England and base-ball in 
America. What interests us in the 
sport is the display of strength and 
activity which may be shown in one 
game as well as another. The great 
writer is great because he displays a 
powerful intellect or a vivid imagina- 
tion, and does not cease to be great 
because he applies his reasoning to par- 
ticular questions or casts his imagery 
into the artistic mould of the day. 
There are obvious dangers in “provin- 
cialism.” A man shut up in a village 
may be ignorant of the thoughts that 
are stirring outside; he may express 
himself in a dialect unintelligible to the 
larger world, or his mind may be 
atrophied for want of collision and 
excitement, and he may therefore limit 
himself to trifles interesting to a petty 
circle alone. But every man has got 
to be incarnate at a particular time and 
place, and to apply his mind to the 
questions which are stirring there. 
Holmes was not the less a New En- 
glander because he was also an indi- 
vidual; nor the less a citizen of the 
great world because he belonged to this 
particular province. The New England 
of his day, whatever its limitations, 
was seething with important move- 
ments as interesting, in slightly differ- 
ent applications, on this side of the 
Atlantic as well as on the other: and 
the fact that Holmes looked at them 
from a New England point of view 
does not show that he did not appre- 
ciate their wider significance. 








Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


has, 
however, one result; namely, that in 
criticising Holmes one seems to be criti- 


His characteristic nationality 


cising New England or the United 
States. That is always a little awk- 
ward for an Englishman. To speak of 
Amerieans is to steer between two op- 
posite difficulties. One fears to fall 
into the old tone, when poor Mrs. Trol- 
lope and the critics of her day roused 
all the wrath of the democrat under 
the sneers of kid-gloved gentility, while, 
on the opposite side, there are certain 
commonplaces about Shakespeare and 
community of race, which are not pre- 
cisely true, and are apt to be flung back 
contemptuously in one’s face. There is 
a more personal difficulty for such En- 
glishmen as have received the hospi- 
tality of the society which Holmes 
frequented. Those to whom the name 
recalls the actual presence or the vivid 
memory of Emerson and Hawthorne 
and Longfellow and Lowell, can hardly 
trust themselves to speak with due 
critical coolness. A writer, especially 
one who has many recollections, which, 
for good reasons, he is unwilling to 
manufacture into “reminiscences,” al- 
most feels his tongue tied. I think of 
a young gentleman who, in the heat 
of the Civil War, was most courteously 
welcomed by the men I have mentioned. 
and who is half afraid to give full ut- 
terance to feelings which might seem 
overstrained, and yet equally anxious 
not to appear deficient in warmth of 
gratitude. I will, however, venture to 
make a few of the remarks about 
Holmes which are suggested by this 
biography; though I am not quite sure 
whether the vividness of certain very 
pleasant memories is a qualification or 
the reverse. 

I have said that Holmes’s career was 
singularly simple. He was born in 
1809, and passed a long life almost con- 
tinuously at Boston and the immediate 
neighborhood, his only long absence 
being caused by two years of medical 
studies at Paris. On returning he set 
up as a physician without obtaining 
much practiee. He married in 1840, in 
1847 became professor in the medical 
school at Harvard, and held the office 




















Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


for thirty-five years. He retired in 
1882, at the age of seventy-three, and 
survived as a venerated and happy old 
man till 1894. His works are not volu- 
minous; and, though he had published 
some of his best verses before he was 
thirty, he was nearly fifty ve:ore he 
began the series of essays waich really 
made him famous. Few popular au- 
thors have had a narrower escape from 
obscurity. He would, in any case, have 
been remembered in his own circle as 
a brilliant talker, and there would have 
been some curiosity as to the writer of 
the “Last Leaf” and two or three other 
poems. But had it not been for the 
judicious impulse given by his friend 
Lowell which induced him to make his 
appearance as the “autocrat,” his repu- 
tation would have resembled that of 
Wolfe, of “not a drum was beat” celeb- 
rity. Who, it would have been asked, 
was the author of the few lines which 
we all know by heart? and we should 
have turned up the article devoted to 
him in a biographical dictionary. But 
he’ would not have revealed himself 
with that curious completeness upon 
which all his critics have remarked. 
He often heard, as he says in an inter- 
esting letter, that he “had unlocked the 
secret of some heart which others, in- 
finitely more famous, infinitely more 
entitled to claim the freedom, have 
failed to find opening for them.” He 
cannot help believing that “there is 
some human tone in his written voice 
which sometimes finds a chord not 
often set vibrating.”” The secret of this 
gift is not hard to penetrate, though 
this biography will enable readers to 
understand it a little more fully. He 
remarks in the same letter that his life 
was “rather solitary than social;” and 
the society which he did frequent was 
not in one of the greatest centres of 
intellectual movement. In certain 
ways, too, even Bostonians must admit 
that the social atmosphere was of a 
kind to nip some of the luxuriant 
growths congenial to older abodes of 
art and letters. Holmes’s attachment 
to his surroundings was as keen as if 
the conditions had been of the most 
genial. Indeed, he illustrates what has 
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become a commonplace. Americans, 
as Colonel Chester proved, often take 
with special enthusiasm to genealogy; 
although the interest of the study 
would at first sight appear to be less 
in a country where the claims of long 
descent are supposed to be ridiculous. 
This perhaps illustrates the principle 
which accounts for Scottish skill in 
gardening. The materials to be mas- 
tered are not so multitudinous, and 
when you cannot trust to nature your 
own energy may be stimulated. So 
Holmes cherished whatever could be 
ealled historically interesting in his 
own country, because the supply of the 
appropriate material was so limited. 
Men who live in the shadow of West- 
minster Abbey or go to universities 
which the great men of many centuries 
have filled with associations, are apt 
to become a little bored with the topic. 
Holmes loved the old “gambrel-roofed 
house” in which he was born all the 
more because a house which existed 
at the time of Washington represented 
exceptional antiquity in America. The 
deluge of growing civilization sweeps 
away such relics of the past so rapidly 
that their searcity gives them excep- 
tional value. The buildings of Andover 
Academy and of the Harvard Univer- 
sity are not, in themselves, comparable 
to Eton or to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. But they represent the only 
persistent thread of historical continu- 
ity in the country, and the affection 
which they excite is proportioned, not 
to their absolute grandeur or antiquity, 
but to the degree in which they have 
to satisfy whatever instinctive affec- 
tions there may be in their alumni. 
Holmes certainly loved his old home, 
and cherished his school and college 
associations as ardently as if he had 
been born in a Norman manor-house or 
played his boyish games under the 
statue of Henry VI. As he grew up 
his patriotism did not diminish in in- 
tensity. All that happened was that he 
became qualified to catch its comic 
aspects. When the “young fellow they 
eall John” laid down the famous propo- 
sition that “Boston State House is the 
hub of the solar system,” and adds that 
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“you couldn’t pry that out of a Boston | 
man if you had the tire of all creation 
staightened out for a crowbar,” the 
autocrat accepts the “satire of the re- 
mark,” and admits that the “axis of 
the earth sticks out visibly through the 
centre of each and every town and 
city.”” But he does not pretend to con- 
ceal that the sentiment, outrageous if 
literally accepted, tickles his fancy 
agreeably. When we drink a man’s 
health after dinner, we often express | 
an estimate of his virtues which we} 
might sometimes shrink from main- 
taining in cold blood. Yet our senti- 
ment may essentially genuine, | 
though we have dropped some implied 
qualifications. Holmes as a man shares | 
the young fellow’s enthusiasm, though | 
he wishes us to understand that he is 
aware in cold blood that it is not quite 
the whole truth. The little deformed 
gentleman in the ‘Professor’ gives a 
stiil more vigorous mouthpiece of the 
Same sentiment. “A new race, and a 
whole new world for the newborn hu- 
man soul to work in! And Boston is 
the brain of it, and has been any time 
these hundred years! That’s all I claim 
for Boston, that it is the thinking| 
centre of the continent and therefore | 
of the planet!”—in which respect its | 
superiority to Philadelphia and New) 
York is easily demonstrated. The little} 
gentleman is one of Holmes’s most} 
spirited characters, and makes a very | 
convenient organ for the utterance of | 
opinions not to be turned into serious | 
dogmas—but also not to be overlooked. | 
Boston is an ideal as well as a real city; | 
it represents “the American principle,” | 
whatever that may precisely be. It is| 
the three-hilled city as opposed to the | 
seven-hilled city or reason against | 
Rome. Democratic America has a dif-| 
ferent humanity from feudal Europe | 
“and so must have a new divinity.” | 
Religion has to be “Americanized,” and 
Boston is in the van of the struggle. 
This might suggest a good many re- 
marks for which Holmes would. per- | 
haps, leave his deformed gentleman to 
reply. He has not committed himself 
to an unreserved support of a person- 
age who reflects only one of his moods. 


be 





Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


One point, however, has to be noticed. 
Holmes, like others, had _ revolted 
against Calvinism as represented by 
the Westminster Confession. Many 
pages in his essays are directed against 
the old-fashioned creed; and, as we are 
told, made him the object of warm de- 
nunciations by the orthodox. Young 
people, Mr. Morse informs us, were for- 
bidden to read the “Autocrat,” and 
“Elsie Venner” was regarded as a dan- 
gerous manifesto. This, it must be 
admitted, sounds strange at the pres- 
ent day. Were any books ever more 
obviously harmless? People who re- 
member certain English controversies 
about Maurice, which happened a little 
before the appearance of the “Auto- 
erat,” may succeed in understanding 
why, in the country of the Puritans, 
Holmes should have passed for a here- 
siarch. Yet it now requires an effort 
to put oneself in that position, and cer- 
tainly Holmes’s remarks would now 
hardly excite a shudder in the best 
regulated families. Still they repre- 
sented what seems to have been the 
most important passage of his mental 
history. The old Puritanism, one may 
guess, appeared to him in a new light 
when he had sat at the feet of Parisian 
professors. The old Boston, at any 
rate, was not quite the “hub of the 
universe” in the physiologist’s point of 
view; and he fancied, when the old and 
the new currents met, a good deal of 
the sediment of old-fashioned dogma 
would be precipitated. Still, the old 
problem which Calvinism had an- 
swered in its own way came up in a 
new form. The doctrine of hereditary 
sin might be abandoned, but the prob- 
lems of scientific “heredity” took its 
place. Jonathan Edwards’s discussions 
of moral responsibility have a serious 
meaning when they are dissociated 
from the ghastly visions of hell-fire. 
Holmes gave more place to these con- 
troversies than some of his readers 
liked; and I need say nothing as to the 
merit of his own conclusions. They 
interest us chiefly because they gave 
rise to that provoking book, “Elsie 
Venner.” I call it “provoking” merely 
because it will not square nicely with 

















Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


any orthodox canons of criticism. In 
the first place, it has an air of being 
didactic, or is a book with a tendency, 
or, in the old-fashioned phrase, is a 
novel with a purpose. I confess that I 
should have no objection to it upon 
that ground. I always found “Sanford 
and Merton” a delightful work in my 
childhood, and I partly preserve that 
degrading taste. I like books with a 
moral. Some authors, it is true, are 
cramped by their morals, and occasion- 
ally tripped up into flat absurdity. 
Still, a writer often gets a certain unc- 
tion from the delusion that he is preach- 
ing as well as story-telling; and so long 
as any one is working with a will, and 
defying the critics and all their ways, 
he has the root of the matter in him. 
Holmes, it must be remarked, did not 
suppose that he was proving anything 
in “Elsie Venner;”’ he recognized the 
truth of the axiom propounded in the 
“Rose and the Ring” that blank verse 
is not argument; and the imaginary be- 
havior of an impossible being cannot 
possibly lead to any conclusion. When 
we meet a being who is half woman 
and half a snake it will be time to 
settle the moral code for judging her. 
Holmes, in fact, says in his prefaces 
that he only took an imaginary case 
in order to call attention to the same 
difficulty in the common course of 
things. To that I can see no objection. 
Clearly, every great tragedy involves 
some interesting question of casuistry; 
and casuistry may repay the debt by 
suggesting a good plot for a novel. 
aThe only question is, whether the ex- 
travagant hypothesis, be it purely fan- 
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sion of science as will reconcile me to 
the surroundings of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in New England. That is, no 
doubt, to wish at the lowest that 
Holmes could have been combined 
| with Hawthorne—not to suggest the 
| creator of Caliban—and that their qual- 
| ities could have coalesced with as little 
interference as those of Elsie and the 
snake. So much is suggested that one 
wants a more complete achievement. 
The fact is simply, I suppose, that 
Holmes had not the essential quality 
of the inspired novelist. He did not 
get fairly absorbed in his story and 
| feel as though he were watching, in- 
stead of contriving, the development 
of a situation. That, for example, is 
the way in which Richardson declares 
himself to have written, and which 
partly explains the fascination to our 
forefathers of his moralizing and long- 
winded narratives. Holmes is dis- 
tinctly a spectator from outside, and 
his attention is too easily distracted. 
I do not, in the least object to a nov- 
elist discoursing or supplying com- 
ments if it be his natural vein; I am 
not simple-minded enough to care for 
the loss of the illusion. But the nov- 
elist should not give an analysis in 
place of a concrete picture, or wander 
into irrelevant remarks. Now, Holmes’s 
intellect is so lively and unruly that 
the poor snake-lady gets too often 
squeezed into the background. He is 
struck by the peculiarities of New En- 
gland villages, their houses, or their 
“eélations,” or their “hired men,” and 
is immediately plunged into vivacious 
| descriptions and disquisitions. We 








tastic or contrived to illustrate a point | have to change moods too rapidly; to 
in ethics, has really been turned to/| feel on one page a shudder at the un- 
good account. Here I confess to a con- | canny being, with something not hu- 
flict of feeling which, I suspect, is | man looking out of her eyes; and, on 
shared by others. The book makes me | the next, to be laughing at the queer 
read it just whenever I take it up, and | social jumble of a village gathering. 
yet I am never satisfied. Perhaps it is | If, in spite of these artistic defects, 
that I want more rattlesnake; I want | the book somehow takes so firm a grasp 
to have the thrill which my ancestors | of one’s memory, it is the stronger 
felt when they told legends of were- proof of the excellence of the materials 
wolves; I wish the snake-woman to be | which form so curious a mosaic. After 
as poetical as Coleridge’s Geraldine, all, the writer never goes to sleep, and 
to tremble while I read. and to be en- | that is a merit which redeems a good 
couraged in my belief by such an infu- | many faults of design. 
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One condition of the excellence of 
the “Autocrat” and its successors is of 
course that in them this irrepressible 
vivacity and versatility finds in him a 
thoroughly appropriate field. They 
have, as we see at once, the merits of 
the best conversation. Mr. Morse, in 
speaking of this, assures us_ that 
Holmes’s talk was still better than his 
writing. We have unfortunately to 
take such statements on faith. No one, 
except Boswell, has ever succeeded in 
the difficult task of giving us a con- 
vincingly accurate report of conversa- 
tion, or rather of something better than 
a report—a dramatic presentation of 
the position which would be lost in a 
detailed account. Would the talk at 
the “club” have been 2s impressive as 
it appears if we could have it repro- 
duced by phonograph? Locke, it is 
said, once wrote down the actual words 
of Shaftesbury and some great men of 
the day, to show them how trivial it 
looked on paper. The moral was, if I 
remember rightly, that they ought to 
talk about the origin of ideas instead 
of discussing their hands at cards. 
But I fear that the test, if applied to 
the very best of talk, would have a de- 
pressing effect. The actual words 
would be depressingly flat when drib- 
bled out at a century’s distance. The 
brilliant things, even of the most bril- 
liant talker, are exceptional flashes; 
they are the few diamonds among a 
mass of pebbles, and generally want 
a good deal of polishing before they 
get moulded into the famous gems 
which we admire. The actual talk in- 
cludes all the approximations and the 
ramblings round about the point. The 
**master-bowman,” as Tennyson puts it, 
may come at last and hit the target in 
the centre; but even he generally wastes 
a good many arrows in the process. 
Then, of course, half the effect of most 
good talk is dramatic: its success de- 
pends not only upon what is said, but 
upon what is omitted and upon the 
mental attitude at the moment of the 
other players in the game. As Holmes 
says himself, “the whole force of con- 
versation depends on how much you 
can take for granted”—that is, in your 
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ueirers. I have no doubt of the excel- 
lence of Holmes’s talk; but it was, I 
guess, partly due to the fact that it 
was part of a spontaneous concert. 
Talking is, as Holmes said, “one of the 
tine arts,” and it is one which requires 
above all things a harmonious co-opera- 
tion. The hearers must join them- 
selves, and must also act as an effective 
sounding-board. They must catch the 
ball quickly, and return it nimbly, or 
the best performer will flag. 

Holmes found his best co-operators in 
his famous “Saturday Club.” He was 
always referring to it fondly, and Mr. 
Morse produces various testimonies to 
its merits. Lowell said that he had 
never seen equally good society in Lon- 
don. Colonel Higginson observes that 
Holmes and Lowell were the most bril- 
liant talkers he ever heard, but suggests 
a qualification of this comparison. 
They had not, he says, “the London art 
of repression,” and monopolized the 
talk too much. They could, he inti- 
mates, overlook the claims of their 
interlocutors. He once heard Lowell 
demonstrating to the author of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” that “Tom Jones” was 
the best novel ever written; while 
Holmes was proving to her husband, 
the divinity professor, that the pulpit 
was responsible for all the swearing. 
Dr. and Mrs. Beecher Stowe, it is im- 
plied, must have been reduced to ci- 
phers before they could be the passive 
recipients of such doctrine. In spite of 
this, I can easily believe that the club 
deserved its fame. The “art of repres- 
sion,” I fancy, is very often superfluous 
in London. Conversation in ever-shift- 
ing crowds requires stimulation more 
often than restraint, and it is some- 
times as hard to set talk going in the 
fortuitous concurrence of human atoms 
at a large party as to start a real ex- 
change of ideas in an excursion train. 
The best talk that I have ever heard 
has certainly been in obscure corners, 
where a few friends meet habitually, 
and distribute their parts instinctively. 
A society which included all the best 
scholars and men of genius within 
reach of Boston had abundance of the 
raw material of talk. They might be 
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compared in point of talent even with 
the mep who met Johnson at the 
“Turk’s Head,” and certainly had as 
great a variety of interests in men and 
books. They had, it would seem, fewer 
jealousies, or, as the sneerer would put 
it, were readier for “mutual admira- 
tion;” and such admiration, when it 
has a fair excuse, is the best security 
for forming the kind of soil in which 
the flower of talk grows spontaneously. 

Talk, said Holmes, is “to me only 
spading up the ground for crops of 
thought.” He was half the time “in- 
terviewing himself’ and looking for his 
own thoughts, “as a schoolboy turns 
his pockets inside out to find what is in 
them.” The “Autocrat” is the outcome 
of this investigation. It might have 
been more amusing to watch the actual 
process: but a reader may be content 
to get the fine extract. Holmes, as he 
intimates himself, was his own Bos- 
well. He had a quaint satisfaction in 
following the career of Johnson, whose 
age differed by exactly a century from 
his own, and missed an old companion 
when he outlived his parallel. It would 
be absurd to make a comparison, as a 
Johnson fused with a Boswell would 
have been a singularly different per- 
son. Indeed, the most obvious pecul- 
iarity of Holmes’s mind is one to 
which his ponderous predecessor could 
make no pretension. Johnson went into 
conversation like a gladiator into the 
arena; and if Holmes could have met 
him the pair would have been like a 
Spanish bull encountered by a dexter- 
ous picador. Holmes would have been 
over his head and behind his back, 
and stabbing him on the flank with all 
manner of ingenious analogies, and 
with squibs and crackers of fancy, in- 
stead of meeting the massive charge 
face to face. To invent an imaginary 
conversation between the two is alto- 
gether beyond my powers, and I can 
only hope that it is taking place some- 
where in Elysium. Holmes’s most pe- 
culiar excellence is foreshadowed in a 
passage which Boswell quotes from 
Barrow’s sermons as applicable to 
Wilkes. “Facetiousness,” as Barrow 
says, among other things, “raiseth ad- 
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miration as signifying a nimble sagac- 
ity of apprehension, a special felicity 
of invention, a vivacity of spirit and 
reach of wit more than vulgar; it seem- 
ing to argue a rare quickness of parts, 
that one can fetch in remote conceits 
applicable; a notable skill that he can 
dexterously accommodate them to the 
purpose before him; together with a 
lively briskness of humor, not apt to 
damp those sportful flashes of imagina- 
tion. Whencein Aristotle——” but there 
I had better stop. Barrow probably 
knew Holmes as pre-existing in one of 
the ancestors who transmitted to him 
the power of “fetching in remote con- 
ceits.”” The “Autocrat” might suggest 
a series of riddles or problems for some 
future examiner in English literature. 
Why is controversy like the Hydrostatic 
Paradox? Why is a poem like a meer- 
schaum? What is the “very obvious” 
resemblance between the pupil of the 
eye and the mind of the bigot? In what 
respects may truths be properly com- 
pared to dice and lies to marbles? Why 
should a trustworthy friend be like a 
cheap watch? How does the proper 
treatment for Guinea-worm illustrate 
the best mode of treating habitual 
drunkards? The answers to these and 
many equally ingenious parallels illus- 
trate Holmes’s power of perceiving 
analogies; and show, too, how his talent 
had been polished in the conversational 
arena. The commonest weakness of 
popular writers in the eyes of severe 
critics is that they resemble barristers 
addressing dull juries. Such an one 
feels that he must not simply state a 
reason, but pound it into a thick head 
by repetition. If a joke seems to be 
answering, he makes it again and again 
till the stare of puzzled suspicion that 
the man may be not quite serious passes 
into the broad grin of steady convic- 
tion that he is actually making a joke. 
The instrument upon which Holmes 
had performed, the circle of congenial 
friends, was, of course, far more re- 
sponsive. Still an after-dinner criti- 
cism requires to be played with and 
flashed in different lights if it is to win 
the ear of the party. In that act of 
dexterously manipulating a subtle anal- 
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ogy, playing with it long enough to 
excite attention, and yet not so long 
as to bore the intelligent, Holmes had 
certainly become a master. 

Wit of this kind has a close affinity 
to logic; and Holmes is the man of sci- 
ence playing with a weapon available 
for more serious purposes. According 
to himself, he played with it a little 
too much in his professional capacity. 
A man who could say that the “small- 
est fevers would be thankfully re- 
ceived” had not the excessive gravity 
which we desire in our medical 
visers. In some hands the danger 
would be rather that the wit would be 
too heavily weighted with the logic. 
Holmes succeeded in making his logic 
sparkle and play over the surface of 


ad- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


his sentiment; and achieved the feat | 


happily described by his friend Thomas 
Appleton—famous for many good say- 


ings—by the remark that he had “put | 


theelectricity of the climate into words.” 
The force which may crush a fallacy 
ean also coruscate like mild summer 
lightning. This logical tendency makes 
a characteristic difference between 
Holmes and Charles Lamb, the most 
obvious parallel to him in our own lan- 
guage. Holmes, as became a quick 
logician, was an unequivocal lover of 
clearness and common sense. He may 
play with an extravagance, as in the 
ease of Boston, but he is anxious al- 
ways to show that he sees its extrava- 
gance. Lamb loves the quaint and 
grotesque for its own sake; falls in 
love with his prejudices; delights in 
yielding to them unreservedly, and 
caressing them and flouting the rea- 
sonable matter-of-fact person, the solid 
Scot who demonstrates that an absurd- 
ity is absurd. He may be quite rea- 
sonable at bottom, but he will not 
condescend to interpret his meaning to 
the hopelessly commonplace. So, for 
example, he dilates upon his “imperfect 
sympathy” with the Jews. He has, “in 
the abstract, no disrespect for them. 








They are a piece of stubborn antiquity | 
compared with which Stonehenge is in | 


its nonage.” But he adds, “old preju- 


dices cling about me. I cannot shake 
off the old story of Hugh of Lincoln.” 


} 
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Holmes meets some Jews “at the pan- 


tomime” and remembers the same 


legend :— 


Up came their murderous deeds of old, 
The grisly story Chaucer told; 

And many an ugly tale beside, 

Of children caught and crucified. 


But Holmes makes this merely a 
pretext for a reproach to narrow preju- 
dices, and for pointing out the superla- 
tive claims of the race upon the regard 
of Christians. No doubt Lamb would 
have been heartily pleased with 
Holmes’s application of the story; but 
for his own part is content to allow 
his readers to find out that he is not 
an embodiment of stupid antipathies. 
This is, perhaps, to say that Lamb’s 
humor was more thoroughly ingrained 
in his character; and the effect appears 
in their literary tastes. Lamb delights 
in the quaintness and mysticism of the 
seventeenth century; likes to lose him- 
self with Sir Thomas Browne in an 
“OQ. Altitudo;” and so loves the splendid 
audacities of the old dramatists that 
he half loves even their extravagance. 
Holmes, on the other hand, though born 
when Lamb was thirty-five, adheres to 
the tradition against which Lamb and 
his friends had revolted. His real affin- 
ities are with the wits from Addison 
to Goldsmith, the believers in reason 
and common sense, who had sharpened 
their brains, as he had done, in small 
social gatherings. He liked to call the 
hotel where his club met after Will’s 
Coffeehouse sacred to Dryden; and he 
seems to have regarded Emerson and 
his disciples much as his English pre- 
decessors looked upon the “enthusiasts” 
of their day. One of his most charac- 
teristic letters is a very courteous reply, 
written in 1846, to a remonstrance from 
Lowell, who had complained that he 
did not attack war and slavery in his 
poems. He does not differ from Lowell 
in his judgment of those evils; but he 
must follow his natural bent, and was 
glad to leave these burning problems 
to more eloquent advocates. It is quite 
clear, in fact, that his natural predis- 
position made believers in what we call 
“fads” uncongenial. He saw their ab- 
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surdities, their one-sidel extravagances, 
and their appeals to a kind of inspired 
authority from the common-sense point 
of view. Their vehemence and their 
blindness to the practical shocked his 
taste and kept him for the time at arm’s 
length. And so, in spite of his thorough 
patriotism, he was, in some directions, 
a conservative and even an aristocrat. 
He was for “Americanizing” religion 


—for that meant making religion rea- | 


sonable; but not for Americanizing 
literature, for the phrase had been used 
to mean vulgarizing. “I go politically 
for 
for the quality.” 
to preserve the traditions of refinement 
and harmony, suavity and tact, which 
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language of a thorough political repub- 
lican. He uses the familiar shibboleth 
without hesitation. His old sympathy 
with abolitionists had been tempered 
by his fear that their excessive devotion 
to a good cause might, as he told Low- 
ell, precipitate a frightful future of 
“war and bloodshed.” Now the sym- 
pathy could have full play, and the 
enthusiast be at one with the man of 
reason and common sense. 

Whether, as Holmes hoped, democ- 


| racy will prove to be the reign of rea- 


equality,” says he, “and socially | 
He wished, in short, | 
| tion to be asked here. 


cen, as he held, only be produced in | 
two or three generations lifted above | 


squalor and the hardening influences 
of coarse manual labor. In literature, 
therefore, he was naturally a purist; 
he was simply disgusted when it was 
proposed to make a literary declaration 
of independence by introducing broad 
jokes in slang suited to a western back- 
woods-man. He shuddered at the 
thought of a possible president of the 
republic saying “hiiow” instead of 
“what,” or “urritation,”’ for ‘“‘irrita- 
tion.” Some lovely woman, he hopes, 
will playfully withdraw the knife 
which the great man is about to use 
as a fork, or sacrifice herself by imi- 
tating his use of the implement—‘how 
much harder than to plunge it into her 
bosom like Lucretia!’ The true canons 
of good literature as of good behavior 
are founded upon the eternal laws of 


good sense and good feeling; and there- | 





fore a revolt against them is not the | 


way to independence, but to degenera- 
tion. 
that refinement was compatible with 
democracy, and that a thorough Ameri- 
can might also be the most polished of 
gentlemen. 
contempt for the confusion of mere 
eccentricity with originality, or the 
theory that man gains real self-respect 
by forgetting his manners. When the 
Civil War broke out, Holmes most 
heartily adopted the patriotic view of 


Holmes, of course, maintained | 


But he had the keenest | 


the situation, and spoke, too, in the | 


son and of true refinement of respect 
for man as man, and also of respect 
for the traditional culture is not a ques- 
The shorter and 
more answerable problem concerns his 
own character. Holmes shocked the 
orthodox by some of his theories; and 
perhaps, if he had fully perceived or 
uttered some of their consequences he 
would have shocked them more. He 
might have been respected; but to the 
ordinary reader he would have ap- 
peared as a scoffer, or at least as a 
blast from the nipping north-east air, 


| blighting the fairest flowers of old tra- 


dition. One can perhaps fancy Holmes 
under other surroundings, producing a 
book not unlike ‘Candide,’ incompa- 
rably witty, but not exactly conciliatory 
to the other side. But with all his 
power of ridicule Holmes had. not a 
touch of the satirist about him. He 
shrinks from painting even his enemies 
in too black colors. He can denounce 
bigotry, but he always prefers to point 
out that the bigot in theory may be the 
kindliest of men in practice. In one of 
his early bits of pure fun, he tells how 
his servant was thrown into fits by 


| reading some of his merry lines:— 


Ten days and nights with sleepless eye 
I watched that wretched man; 
Since then I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


Certainly he never wrote as sharply 
as it is abundantly plain that he could. 
He always remembered that the other 
person was a human being. It was 
very shocking to burn the witches, but 
he could not find it in his heart to sen- 
tence the burner to his own flames. 
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If Holmes, that is, had revolted from 
his early teachers, he had never be- 
come bitter. This was, perhaps, be- 
cause he never grew to manhood. He 
requests all but youthful readers to 
abstain from one of his papers, and 
explains that “youthful” includes some 
“from the age of twelve to that of four- 
score years and ten.” Youth is “some- 
thing in the soul which has no more 
to do with the color of the hair than 
the vein of gold in a rock has to do 
with the grass a thousand feet above 
it.” No one has ever insisted upon that 
text so emphatically and persistently. 
The “poems of the class of 1829” have 
no doubt been surpassed in the highest 
qualities by some autobiographical se- 
ries that might be mentioned, but, be- 
sides their merits as occasional verse, 
they have an almost unique personal 
interest. Every year from 1851 till 1889 
sees the laureate of the old set of 
friends proclaiming—as long as it can 
be done by even a poetical fiction— 
that they are still “boys,” and when 
even the fiction would be too sad, still 
claiming undying youth for the old 
affection. So, as he says in 1884, after 
setting forth a characteristic analogy :— 


So, link by link, our friendships part, 
To loosen, break, and fall, 

A narrowing zone; the loving heart 
Lives changeless through them all. 


Although when Lamb wrote his pa- 
thetic “Old Familiar Faces,” bewailing 
the loss of school-friends, he was a 
little over twenty, his mood seems ap- 
propriate to one who, in the decline of 
life, feels his solitude to be almost un- 
bearable. Humor which reveals the 
seamy side of life generally goes with 
a melancholy temperament, and Lamb’s 
sweetness is generally toned by the 
sadness, due both to circumstance and 
to disposition. It is Holmes’s special 
peculiarity that the childish buoyancy 
remains almost to the end, unbroken 
and irrepressible. He could hardly in- 
deed have sympathized with the doc- 
trine that heaven lies about us in our 
infancy, for we do not cherish that— 
illusion is it? or faith, till we are forced 
to admit that we can only see the light 
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of common day. Holmes never seems 
to have lost the early buoyancy—only 
to have acquired new toys; even physiol- 
ogy which he studied seriously enough, 
and which is not generally regarded 
as amusing, supplies him with intel- 
lectual playthings, quaint fancies, and 
startling analogies to be tossed about 
like balls by a skilful juggler. The 
early poems, written in the pure ex- 
travagance of boyish fun, like the 
“Spectre Pig” and “The Mysterious 
Visitor,’ show characteristics which 
may be overlaid but are never obliter- 
ated. I don’t know that any of his 
poems are more thoroughly himself 
than the early lines on a portrait:— 


That thing thou fondly deem’st a nose, 
Unsightly though it be,— 

In spite of all the world’s cold scorn, 
It may be much to thee. 


The inimitable “One-Horse Shay” 
was written when he was near fifty, 
and the “Broomstick Train,” almost 
equally full of fun, when he was over 
eighty, and had sorrows enough to 
quench most men’s last sparkles of 
vivacity. No human being ever fought 
more gallantly with the old enemy who 
defeats us all in the end. 

Holmes’s boyishness appears in his 
quaint love of athletic sports, more 
eccentric in America when he wrote 
than it seems to be at present; his love 
of boxing and rowing and walking. 
We can almost believe the Autocrat 
when he says that he was tempted to 
put on the gloves with the “Benicia 
Boy,” though that hero was of twice 
his weight and half his age. His ex- 
uberant feelings betray him into some 
bacchanalian lyrics, for which he half 
apologizes. He goes back in spirit to 
the jovial old British squires who once 
possessed his punch-bowl:— 


I tell you there was generous warmth in 
good old English cheer, 

I tell you ’twas a pleasant thought to 
bring its symbol here! 

’Tis but the fool that loves excess; hast 
thou a drunken soul, 

The fault is in thy shallow brain, not in 
my silver bowl. 
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This, indeed, may remind us that the 
everlasting “boy” in Holmes is not to 
be confounded with the young of the 
human species as known to us by actual 
experience. The real boy is sometimes 
a brute, who loves boxing and the 
punch-bowl after the manner of brutes. 
Holmes’s boyishness means the actual 
possession of such qualities as are at- 
tributed to boys—rashly sometimes— 
by loving mothers; the perfect sim- 
plicity, the confiding trustfulness of a 
nature which has not been soured into 
eynicism; and the confident assump- 
tion that their own happiness implies 
the general goodness of all their fel- 
low-creatures. Holmes’s early revolt 
against Calvinism had left to him, as 
I have said, the belief that a Calvinist 
was a really good man with an offen- 
sive dogma floating on the surface of 
his mind. His heretical outbursts may 
be taken in good part by the judicious, 
because they remind even the orthodox 
not so much of the assaults of a deter- 
mined enemy as of the naive irrever- 
ence of a child who expresses in pure 
simplicity his view of some accepted 
dogma. He may have hit upon a really 
grave objection, but it implies no per- 
sonal antipathies. This, as it requires 
no wizard to say, is the secret of the 
method by which Holmes unlocked the 
doors of so many hearts. The tender- 
ness and simplicity combined were 
irresistible passports to admittance; 
even his logic appeared in the form of 
a dazzling display of wit; and the 
pathos touches us because it is pre- 
sented without the slightest tinge of 
affectation. Nobody~ can be at once 
more feeling and more free from sen- 
timentalism. His compliments, always 
delicately turned and sometimes exqui- 
site, often remind me of Boswell’s 
portrait of Garrick “playing round” 
Johnson with a “fond vivacity” and 
looking up in his face with a lively 
archness, till the old gentleman was 
warmed into “gentle complacency.” If 
Garrick was presumably a better actor, 
he could not have been more dexterous 
in administering praise. But I need 
not try to expound what every one 
perceives who reads his poems, such 
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especially as the famous “Last Leaf” 
and “Dorothy Q.,” and the “Chambered 
Nautilus.” The last of these, I humbly 
confess, does not quite touch me as it 
should, because it seems too ingenious. 
Like Blanco White’s famous sonnet, it 
rather tempts me, at least, to think 
what reply I could make to the argu- 
ment. But the “Last Leaf” might be 
made into the text of all that I wish 
to say. The exquisite pathos of the 
verse about the mossy marbles linked 
to the fun of the irresistible though 
sinful “grin” is the typical instance of 
Holmes’s special combination of qual- 
ities. He is one of the writers who is 
destined to live long—longer, it may be, 
than some of greater intellectual force 
and higher imagination, because he 
succeeds so admirably in flavoring the 
milk of human kindness with an ele- 
ment which is not acid and yet gets 
rid of the mawkishness which some- 
times makes good morality terribly in- 
sipid. This biography, in spite of the 
scantiness of material, falls in at every 
point with the impression derived from 
the books, and leaves us with the sat- 
isfactory conviction that we have no 
errata to correct in our previous judg- 
ment. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE WOOING OF WILLIAM. 

Svening was closing in, and the 
inhabitants of Thornleigh were gather- 
ing round their firesides, after their 
evening meal, when the canon, who 
had for a long time ruled with benefi- 
cent sway the inhabitants of that old- 
world hamlet, came striding at a pro- 
digious rate over the cobble-stones of 
its one rambling street, looking neither 
to right nor to left, as though bent on an 
errand which would not brook delay. 
When he came to the long, low thatched 
cottage inhabited by William Lupton, 
the wheelwright’s assistant, he paused 
a moment, frowning, and then, passing 
through the wicket-gate and up the 
flagged path, walked straight into the 
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kitchen, and roused with a vigorous 
shake the owner thereo’, who was 
dozing in the wooden armchair by the 
fire. 

“I want to talk to you,” said the 
canon. 

William sat upright, blinking at him 
with a puzzled and rather anxious ex- 
pression of countenance. 

The canon gazed at him severely, and 
slowly shook his head. 

The fact was that since the death of 
his old mother William Lupton had 
been steadily “going to the bad.” But 
a few hours previously his pastor had 
descried him making for the Thorn- 
leigh Arms in the company of two or 
three boon companions, one of whom 
had since been discovered in a ditch, 
while another was at that very moment 
receiving sundry wifely admonitions 
conveyed by means of a slipper. Wil- 
liam himself, though not precisely in 
that condition recognized as ‘‘market- 
fuddled,” was far from sober. This 
state of things could not continue; he 
was demoralizing the entire village as 
well us ruining himself. The canon had 
a remedy of his own for such cases 
which he meant to apply without loss 
of time. William Lupton must be made 
to marry. The canon considered the 
imposition of matrimony when circum- 
stances appeared to demand it as much 
a part of his sacerdotal duties as the 
baptizing of the newly-born or the 
burial of the dead. And now, as he 
looked round the untidy room and at 
the unkempt figure before him, he felt 
that matrimony would in this instance 
prove not merely just retribution for 
William’s transgressions, but really a 
blessing which he would soon appre- 
ciate. 

“Are you not ashamed of yourself?’ 
he began sternly. “I wonder what your 
poor mother would say if she could see 
this place, she who always worked so 
hard to keep it tidy! And look at your 
shirt! Tut! tut! I only wonder what 
the house is like up-stairs.” 

William turned a meditative eye 
towards the ceiling, but did not commit 
himself. 

“Poor old Margery!’ continued the 
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“She would not rest in her 
What a thrifty soul 


canon. 
grave if she knew! 
she was!” 

“Ah!” commented William. 
was very house-proud, was 
hoo was thot.” 

“Certainly her son is not,” was the 
severe rejoinder. “What becomes of 
all your good wages, William? Where 
do they go to? You are ruining your- 
self, and many another too.” 

Being now fairly started, the canon di- 
lated for some time on William’s enormi- 
ties, and William listened in silence, 
occasionally rubbing his hands against 
the knees of his trousers and shaking 
his head in what his pastor took to be a 
penitent manner. At last, just as the 
latter, having drawn a highly colored 
picture of the woe and desolation which 
through William’s evil example would 
soon overspread the once peaceful vil- 
lage of Thornleigh, the wheelwright 
rose and pointed to the clock. 

“Canon,” he said, “yo’n bin agate o’ 
bargin’ for nigh a quarter of an hour. 
Dunnot you think it’s about time to give 
ower?” 

The canon, too much accustomed to 
the plain speaking of his parishioners to 
be disconcerted or offended, conquered 
a momentary inclination to laugh, and 
said solemnly :— 

“T’ll come to the point, then. You 
must marry, William.” 

“Mun I?” cried Lupton. 
thot?’ 

“I say it, and if you had any sense”— 
looking sharply at William, whose 
countenance was not at that moment 
remarkable for the sagacity of its ex- 
pression—“you would say so yourself. 
Think how comfortable it would be, 
man,” dropping his stern tone and 
speaking confidentially, “when you 
came home from work of an evening to 
find a clean, cosy room——” 

William glanced round the room. 

‘‘A well-swept hearth, with the kettle 
singing cheerily on the hob.” 

William gazed at the hearth, and then, 
with half-tipsy gravity, looked about 
for the kettle, which happened to be 
upside-down in a remote corner where 
he had kicked it out of his way a little 
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time before. His eye rested on it fora 
moment with an expression of some sur- 
prise, and then reverted to the canon. 

“The table spread for a substantial 
meal, and a nice’”—speaking with great 
emphasis—“tidy, thrifty wife waiting 
to welcome you. You would not want 
to go to the Thornleigh Arms then, I 
fancy.” 

William appeared unconvinced. He 
turned his head reflectively on one side, 
and scratched his long, sallow jaw. 

“I never did howd wi’ havin’ strange 
women about,” he observed presently. 

The canon laughed. ‘You would soon 
cease to look upon your wife as a 
strange woman,” he said. ‘Come, Wil- 
liam, don’t be foolish. You are forty- 
three, you have got a nice house and 
are receiving high wages; it’s a positive 
shame for you to remain a bachelor 
when there are so many good women 
who can’t get husbands.” 

“Theer’s a mony,” remarked William, 
“as ’ud be ready and willin’ to wed wi’ 
me if I’d have ’em. Jump at me, they 
would.” 

“It is well to know your own value,” 
assented the canon, much tickled, for 
he had never hitherto regarded William 
Lupton in the light of a lady-killer; but 
presumably he himself knew best. “A 
hard-working little wife would make 
all the difference to your home. You 
would soon get used to her. And 
there’d be children by and by—you 
know you are fond of children!” 

“Ah!” assented William, evidently 
gazing into futurity, ‘‘I would do wi’ a 
two-three childer. It’s nobbut the wife 
I connot bring my mind to. But theer’s 
a mony here in Thornleigh Village as 
’ud be willin’ enough to tak’ me,” jerk- 
ing his head sideways with a knowing 
air. “Ay, an’ fain too if I’d gi’ ’em the 
chonce.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said the canon. 
“You needn’t go far to look for one, I 
know. What do you say to little Mrs. 
Cowell next door? She’s a nice little 
body, and would make you very happy, 
William.” A certain persuasiveness in 
the canon’s tone was now perceptible. 
“It would be so convenient, too, to 
throw these two houses into one again. 
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You know they originally made one 
house—the partition was only put up io 
your father’s time; you would have a 
really good house then.” 

Lupton appeared to consider that 
there was something in this argument, 
but remarked presently, without any 
appearance of enthusiasm, “Hoo’s a 
widow.” 

“She is certainly, but she’s a young 
woman still, and poor Ned and she did 
not see much of each other of late years. 
You know he went mad shortly after 
the marriage, and was shut up in the 
county asylum until he died two years 
ago. Poor Barbara Cowell! She has 
had a hard life of it, but she’s a plucky 
little creature, and has kept herself and 
her child without being beholden to 
anybody. I have a great respect for 
Barbara. I don’t think the fact of her 
being a widow is against her—of course 
there’s the child.” 

“Theer’s the child,’ echoed William, 
looking at the canon pensively, and 
cracking his finger-joints the while. “I 
haven’t got no objections to ‘th’ child. 
If a mon was to wed th’ mother th’ 
child ’ud coom in ’andy enough—seems 
as if ’t ’ud tak’ th’ newness off t’ ’ave 
th’ little lad theer. A body wouldn't 
feel so strange like.” 

“Very well, very well; all the better 
if you can look on the matter in that 
light—and Barbara herself is a nice 
little woman. Come, William, you 
have been her neighbor for four years 
now; you must own she’s a nice little 
woman.” 

William pushed back his chair, 
grunted, rolled his eyes distractedly 
round the room, and finally observed 
with unwonted gallantry that the little 
widow was none so ill. 

“Don’t you think, then, that it would 
be a good thing if you married her?’ 

Lupton, after a pause of deliberation, 
gruffly admitted that he “met do war.” 

“Well, then, ask her,” proposed his 
pastor, rubbing his hands with glee, so 
charmed was he at the unexpected ease 
of his victory. But William turned on 
him with sudden fierceness. 

“Coom,” he said, “this is rayther 
strong! Yo’re a cool ’and, canon, I will 
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say. ‘Ax her,’ says yo’. I'm noan bahn 
to have words put into my mouth thot 
gate. Ax her, indeed!” 

“But, my dear man, if you don’t 
how’s the job to be done?” 

“TI care nowt if the job is never done!” 
retorted William, still majestically irate, 
“A mon mun stop soomwheer! ‘Ax her,’ 
says yo’, as cool as if yo’ were sayin’ 
‘Good-day.’ ” 

After a little more argument the 
canon, finding that the man’s tone grew 
more and more quarrelsome, and that his 
mind was, if anything, a little less clear 
than at the beginning of the discussion, 
deemed it more prudent to retire. Once 
outside, having paused for a moment 
to chuckle to himself, he tapped at the 
adjoining door. A child’s voice prat- 
tling merrily within at first prevented 
his summons being heard, but, on the 
knock being repeated, steps came hur- 
riedly across the tiled floor, and the 
door opened. A woman’s figure, small 





and rounded in outline, appeared 
against a ruddy background of fire- 
light. 


“Oh! it’s yo’, canon, is it? Yo’n been 
a stranger lately. I haven’t set e’en 
on yo’ sin’ Sunday.” 

‘T’ve been busy, Barbara,” said he, 
stepping across the threshold. “Well, 
and how’s our Tommy, and how much 
has he learnt at school to-day?” 

Tommy approached, holding a dim- 
pled arm before his face, but presently 
dropping it a little, just enough to allow 
his bright eyes to peer through the over- 
hanging thatch of curls, he announced 
that he had been a very good boy, and 
intimated that he could do with a bit of 
toffy. 

But the canon tapped him absently 
on the cheek, and took possession of 
the elbow-chair before the fire, which, 
according to the rites of cottage 
hospitality, Mrs. Cowell had previously 
dusted with her apron. This, indeed, 
was a wholly unnecessary proceeding, 
for the little room, though bare enough, 
was spick and span in every point. 
Barbara, as became a hostess, sat down 
herself, and, drawing Tommy to her 


side, desired him in undertones to “give | 


ower moiderin’ canon and keep still.” 
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She was a fair little woman, with a 
chubby, rosy, innocent face, and a pair 
of blue eyes as round and babyish as 
Tommy’s own. She pleated her apron 
nervously as the canon kept silence. 
Something in his manner alarmed her, 
and she knew not what this visit might 
portend. But, when he at length spoke, 
his gentle tone reassured her. 

“You must be very lonely here, Bar- 
bara.” 

Mrs. Cowell stopped pleating her 
apron, and raised one corner to her eyes. 
She was a “feelin’’’ woman, and her 
tears lay very near the surface. 

“Eh, canon,” she said, and shook her 
head. “Eh, dearo’ me! Yes, Iam that! 
Eh, soomtimes when our Tommy’s abed 
o’ neets, an’ I’m sat here sewin’, eh, I 
do feel ’onely! An’ when I begin o’ 
thinkin’ o’ poor Ned, I fair get broken- 
hearted!” 

“Poor Ned!” echoed the canon, look- 
ing at her oddly, and rubbing his nose 
after a fashion that he had when a little 
bit irritated—before poor Ned had been 
shut up it had been his habit to bite 
Barbara when in a playful humor, and 
occasionally to pull the hair out of her 
head—the canon could not quite man- 
age to assume a sympathetic tone in 
alluding to him. 

“tT were thinkin’,” resumed Mrs. 
Cowell, now applying her apron to the 
other eye, “only this very evenin’, of 
this day three year ago. Poor Ned! Id 
got him his tea ready, and made him 
a nice bit o’ toast, and warmed up bacou 
and all, and he wouldn’t coom in. No, 
he wouldn’t. He were sat on the wall 
of pigsty yonder, singin’ to hissel’ as 
merry as a cricket, and I geet vexed at 
th’ end—eh, how could I ever ha’ had 
the’ ’eart! but theer, I’m of that nervous 
disposition! I went and picked up a 
little stone and threw it at him, I did” 
—here Mrs. Cowell became almost 
inarticulate—“and ‘twere nobbut three 
month’ arter they took him off to th’ 
*sylum!” 
| “Well, well,” said the canon, “it 
| wasn’t always easy to manage him, 
| I dare say.” 

“It was not,” assented the disconso- 
“That very neet arter Le 





| late widow. 
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coom in he sat him down on the table 
and began o’ throwin’ every single 
thing upon it into fire. All my chany 
was broke, and the teapot, it lit here, 
see’’—pointing to a brownish stain on 
the wall—‘“just above th’ child’s 
cradle; it might ha’ been the death on 
it. Poor Ned, I didn’t ought to ha’ 
angered him.” 

“He must have been a lively compan- 
ion,” remarked the canon dryly. “How- 
ever, he’s dead and gone now, poor 
fellow! and you’re alone in the world.” 

Barbara groaned into her apron by 
way of emphatically endorsing the 
remark. 

The canon cleared his throat, and 
looked at her with his head a little on 
one side. 

“Wiltiam Lupton next door is a lonely 
man too,” he observed. 

Mrs. Cowell drew down her apron, 
and smoothed its folds demurely; she 
began to guess at the visitor’s drift. 

“Funny, isn’t it?’ he went on, look- 
ing at the thin partition which divided 
the two houses. “He sits by himself on 
that side of the partition, and you sit 
by yourself on this. He is a good fel- 
low, though he has his faults.” 

Mrs. Cowell remarked, with a certain 
primness of manner, that she had 
always heard he was a very good son. 

“And good sons make good husbands, 
they say, don’t they?” insinuated the 
canon. 

Barbara, with a little simper, replied 
that so folks said indeed. 

“He agreed with me, just now, that 
you would make a very good wife, Bar- 
bara.” 

Mrs. Cowell laid one chubby little 
hand on each of her knees, and looked 
at the canon with her big, round, earnest 
eyes; the situation was growing inter- 
esting. 

“He said Tommy was a fine lad,” 
added the matchmaker casually. “He 
seemed to think it would be very 
pleasant to have a little fellow like that 
running about the house.” 

“Eh, did he?’ cried Barbara, much 
gratified. 

“Suppose,” resumed the canon per- 
suasively, “you two made up your 
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minds to take each other ‘for better, for 
worse,’ and that partition were pulled 
down, and we had one comfortable 
family party instead of two lonely 
people pining in their respective cor- 
ners, what a good thing that would 
be!” 

His conscience smote him somewhat 
as he made this speech. William Lup- 
ton’s condition could not be accurately 
described as “pining,” and he was far 
more frequently to be found in the 
chimney-corner of the Thornleigh Arms 
than in the ingle-nook which was 
legitimately his own. But it is surely 
permissible to be a little picturesque in 
a good cause. 

Mrs. Cowell, looking strajght at the 
canon, drew in her breath with a suck- 
ing sound, and remarked, “‘I’m agree- 
*ble.”’ 

The canon could not help smiling. 
William had not been wrong, then, in 
his estimation of his own value. Here 
was this nice little woman ready indeed 
to “jump at him.” 

“He’s addlin’ good wage,” observed 
the romantic matron presently, “and his 
side o’ th’ house is better nor this, and 
th’ garden ’ud be nice all thrown into 
one. And his takkin’ to Tommy mak’s 
it coom easier like. I reckon we’s do 
very well. Will yo’ be shoutin’ us soon, 
think yo’?” 

The canon’s face lengthened. Bar- 
bara must not be too impetuous or she 
would spoil everything. 

“We mustn’t go too fast,” he said 
in some alarm. “William has peculiar 
notions, you know. He is a shy man— 
indeed, I may say a coy man.” Here 
the canon threw back his head and 
laughed; the expression tickled him 
when he recalled William’s long, lean 
figure and serious, swarthy face. ‘‘You 
must give him time. I don’t suppose 
the idea ever crossed his mind until this 
evening, so you must let him get used 
to it. Be very friendly when you meet, 
and encourage him, and so forth.” 

“T’ve never,” said Mrs. Cowell re- 
flectively, “spoke a word to William 
Lupton that J can call to mind. He’s 
a very silent man. He never so mich as 
passed the time of day to me.” 
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‘‘All the more reason to be cautious,” 
said her friend, rising. ‘‘Well, good- 
bye, Barbara. I hope the affair will 
come off. But don’t frighten William, 
you know.” 

He went away laughing to himself, 
but nevertheless well pleased with the 
plan he had inaugurated. 

Next morning William paused on his 
way to work, and, leaning over the low 
wall which separated Barbara’s garden 
from his, surveyed the premises criti- 
cally. Mrs. Cowell’s pigsty was larger 
than his, and her potato-plot had a 
sunnier aspect. Then his eyes fell 
accidentally on the figure of Barbara 
herself, who happened at that moment 
to emerge from the house, carrying a 
basket full of newly washed clothes, 
which she proceeded to hang up to dry. 
The sleeves of her bedgown were rolled 
up high on her plump arms, her striped 
petticoat was sufficiently short to show 
a pair of neat little feet, now prudently 
encased in clogs; her fair hair shone in 
the sun, and her rosy face—William 
was just seriously contemplating the 
rosy face when to his surprise it beamed 
with smiles of recognition. 

“Nice mornin’, Mester Lupton,” said 
Barbara. 

William shuffied from one foot to the 
other, and grunted. 

“You haven’t got your taters yet, I 
see,” pursued Mrs. Cowell, judiciously 
selecting what she considered to be a 
congenial subject. 

“IT don’t see as it’s any one’s business 
but my own whether I’ve got my taters 
or not,” replied William gruffly. 

“Of course not,” agreed the little 
woman cheerily. “Every one has their 
own notions, yo’ know. I want to get 
up mine as soon as I can, ’cause Tommy 
an’ me likes ’em pretty new.” 

“Wasteful,” said William. 

“Is it?’ cried Barbara, delighted to 
have extracted an answer that was not 
absolutely a rebuff. “Dun yo’ really 
think so, Mester Lupton? I never 
heerd that before, I allus thought 
yo’ know, once they was growed to their 
full size a body might eat ’em any 
time.” 

“How are you to tell if they’n growed 
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to their full size or not?’ he retorted, 
with a laugh. This seemed to him a 
very brilliant repartee. 

‘Well, not wi’out gettin’ ’em up, yo’ 
know,” said Barbara demurely. “Dun 
you reckon taters grows bigger wi’ 
layin’ in the ground, same as folks 
grows owder wi’ livin’ above it?’ 

She spoke archly, and in the case of 
a man like William Lupton to be pre- 
maturely arch is fatal. 

He immediately withdrew into his 
shell, and remarked, frowning, that he 
didn’t think nowt at all about it. 

A somewhat long pause ensued—Bar- 
bara looking at the man with a puzzled 
expression, and he still shuffling un- 
easily from one foot to the other. 
Suddenly his brow cleared. He had 
caught sight of Tommy peeping from 
behind the door. William felt in his 
waistcoat pocket and found a penny, 
which he tipped awkwardly enough 
over the wall. 

“Theer,” he said, “thou can buy 
sweeties wi’ thot.” Then, without an- 
other word or glance, he abruptly 
turned on his heel and went away. 

As soon as Barbara had finished with 
her wash-tub, she “cleaned her,” 
donned her second-best bonnet, and 
went in search of the canon. 

He was pacing up and down his gar- 
den, and paused in some surprise at 
sight of her. 

“What, Barbara, come to terms al- 
ready?” 

Barbara dropped a curtsey and 
coughed behind her hand. 

“Nay, canon, I’ve just coom to ax yo’ 
about it. I think theer mun be soom 
mistake. William an’ me ha’ had a 
word or two this mornin’, but he never 
said nowt about coortin’.” 

“Oh, as to courting,” returned the 
canon, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“you'll have to do all that sort of thing 
yourself, Barbara. William is not the 
kind of man who would know how to 
set about it. You must be patient with 
him. Let him take his own time and it 
will all come right, I’ve no doubt. But 
don’t be in a hurry.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cowell, in a slightly 
aggrieved tone, “I’m noan in sich a 
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’urry as all thot cooms to, but it mak’s 
a body feel unsettled—thot’s wheer it 
is. I'd like to know if it is to be, or if 
it isn’t.” 

“Which of us can tell what the future 
holds in store for us?’ quoth the canon 
oracularly. “Go home to Tommy, 
there’s a good soul. Do your duty and 
trust in Providence, and you'll soon 
find out if this affair will come to any- 
thing or not.” 

Barbara went home, much dissatis- 
fied. She was a matter-of-fact person 
and liked a course of action to be clearly 
marked out for her. As it was, it 
seemed that the only piece of practical 
advice which the canon had given her 
was that if she wanted to marry Wil- 
liam Lupton she must do all the court- 
ing herself. This seemed to her a little 
hard, for she was naturally of a modest 
and retiring disposition; but she was not 
the woman, nevertheless, to disregard 
the counsels of her pastor in a matter 
which so intimately regarded her own 
happiness. 

She grew thoughtful when she had 
regained her home, and resumed her 
working dress, and stood for some time, 
with her hands on her hips, revolving in 
her mind the best mode of inaugurating 
proceedings. The results of her cogi- 
tations were extremely practical. 
Taking up duster and broom, she went 
straight to Lupton’s door. It was 
locked, but the key lay, as she knew, on 
the sill just within the partly open win- 
dow. With a beating heart she let 
herself in, pausing in dismay after she 
crossed the threshold. 

“Eh, dear!’ she cried, clapping her 


hands together. “Did anybody ever 
see sich a litter in all their days? My 


word, William Lupton,” apostrophizing 
the absent lord of this untidy domain, 
“it’s about time you got soombry to do 
for yo’!” 

She set to work, however, with vigor 
and good-will, and after an hour or two 
the place was hardly recognizable. 
Barbara gathered together her para- 
phernalia and chuckled to herself. 

“He'll be takken-to when he cooms 
a-whoam! He’ll scarce know what to 
think on’t,” she said. 
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Locking the door and replacing the 
key, she went back to prepare for her 
own tea, leaving her house door a little 
ajar, however, in the hopes of being 
able to gather some notion of William’s 
first impressions of her handiwork. 

But she was disappointed. He closed 
his door with a bang after he had 
entered, and though his slow steps 
could be plainly heard through the thin 
partition, they conveyed nothing of the 
condition of the man’s mind. Mrs. 
Cowell would, nevertheless, have been 
both surprised and gratified could she 
have known the effect she had pro- 
duced. When William saw the well- 
swept room, the fire burning brightly 
on the hearth, and the kettle, previously 
well scoured and polished, steaming 
merrily on the hob; when, glancing 
round, he observed that the table was 
spread ready for his evening meal, that 
the bread and butter was cut, the 
cheese laid out, cup and saucer and 
plate prepared, the very lamp placed 
in the centre of the board all ready to 
be lighted, even in William Lupton’s 
sluggish veins there came a glow of 
satisfaction. 

“This,” he exclaimed, “is gradely!” 
Sitting down before the table, he fell to 
thinking of what the canon had said. 
“No doubt a mon is mich coomfortabler 
when there is a woman to do for him. 
Canon knew what he was talking 
about.” All that was wanting to the 
picture he had drawn was the person- 
ality of the cosy little wife herself 
waiting to welcome her spouse. 

William was not an imaginative man, 
but for a moment or two his fancy 
conjured up a vision of Barbara’s 
figure and placed it in the empty chair 
opposite his own. The wraith of 
Tommy, her attendant sprite, hovered 
about him also for a brief space. But, 
nevertheless, these illusions did not 
suggest any immediate necessity for 
taking practical steps to convert them 
into realities. There was time enough, 
he thought. He was never the man to 
be hurried, and such a matter as this 
required a deal of thinking and unbe- 
thinking. Meanwhile it was uncom- 
mon good-natured of Mrs. Cowell to 
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have “done for him” in that neighborly 
Way, and one good turn deserved 
another—no doubt of that. He would 
see if there were any little odd jobs 
about her premises that wanted taking 
in hand. 

When Barbara opened her back door 
next morning, she was surprised to find 
that the potatoes, which she had looked 
forward to “getting” with much labor 
and difficulty as soon as she should find 
spare time, had been all dug up and 
neatly banked in the conventional man- 
ner. William Lupton, who had not 
expected her to appear so early on the 
scene, was at that moment engaged 
in smoothing the earth over the top, 
his face wearing an expression of 
solemn satisfaction the while. 

‘“‘Well, I’m sure,” she exclaimed, ad- 
vancing joyfully towards him, “this is 
kind! Eh, I searce know——” She 
paused, for William, looking round with 
a seared face, dropped the spade, and, 
muttering inarticulately that it would 
be “reet enough,” fairly took to his 
heels. 

Mrs. Cowell picked up the spade, and 
meditatively patted the grave-shaped 
mound; they were getting on, she 
thought. After a few minutes she went 
in, fancying as she passed through her 
own door that she caught a glimpse of 
William peering at her from behind his. 

When he had gone to work, Mrs. 
Cowell again betook herself to his 
house, and after having “straightened 
things” down-stairs, performed the 
same good offices in the upper rooms, 
carrying off with her, moreover, a good 
many of William’s garments which 
stood obviously in need of repairs. 

William, on his return, discovered 
what had taken place, and instead of 
ealling to thank the widow in person, 
contented himself with cleaning out her 
pigsty. 

On the following day Barbara washed 
the greater part of William’s linen, and 
William mended her water-tub. On the 
next she “raddled” his tiled floor, and 
he “riddled” her cinder-heap. 

Mrs. Cowell was not altogether satis- 
fied with the progress of events. Like 
the farmer in the time-honored anec- 





dote, who failed co appreciate the claret 
at a rent-dinner, she felt that “they 
didn’t seem to get no forrarder.” But 
one evening, on returning from an 
errand in the village, Tommy imparted 
a fact to her which caused her to feel 
more sanguine. 

“Mester Lupton’s bin an’ made a hole 
in the wall,” announced the child, 
pointing to the lath and plaster parti- 
tion before mentioned. 

“Never!” whispered Barbara in aston- 
ishment. 

“He did,” insisted Tommy; “I saw 
th’ end of a big thing same as a cork- 
screw coom through jest now.” 

Barbara did not dare to look round. 
Who knew but at that very moment 
William’s eye might not be affixed to 
the peep-hole in question? She hur- 
riedly prepared a treacle ‘‘butty,” and 
told the boy he must have been dream- 
ing; but presently, during the course of 
her preparations for tea, she managed 
to pass close to the part of the wall he 
had pointed out, and covertly investi- 
gated it. A small round hole did indeed 
appear in its whitewashed surface just 
at what might be the level of a man’s 
eye. This mark of interest on Wil- 
liam’s part was flattering, certainly, but 
the situation was not without its draw- 
backs; Barbara would have to be very 
cautious and remember that, whenever 
her lover was at home, his watchful 
gaze might be upon her. 

Thereupon ensued a little comedy, 
played nightly by Mrs. Cowell and the 
unconscious Tommy, while Lupton 
standing in the dark on the other side 
of the partition formed an appreciative 
audience of one. 

This innocent performance was at- 
tended with one great advantage. Wil- 
liam found it so attractive that be 
ceased to betake himself of an evening 
to the Thornleigh Arms, and hastened 
homewards instead to apply his eye tu 
the gimlet-hole. He did not weary of 
the perpetual repetition of the sume 
simple scenes; on the contrary, he ap- 
peared to find ever more and more 
interest in them. He liked to see Bar- 
bara and Tommy together, watching 
the mother with interest, when she 
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cembed out the child’s curls or nursed 
him on her knee; but afterwards, when 
the little fellow had said his prayers 
and gone to bed, there was no less 
fascination in the sight of Barbara 
herself sitting alone by the hearth, the 
lamplight gilding her bent head, while 
her fingers busied themselves with the 
patching or mending of some garment, 
not infrequently one of William’s own. 
He was so well content with the present 
state of affairs that he found himself 
in no hurry to bring them to a climax. 
Barbara continued to “do for him,” and 
to make him exceedingly comfortable, 
and, as he invariably contrived to repay 
each good office by another, no debt of 
gratitude weighed upon his conscience. 
But Barbara began to find the position 
more and more trying, and at last re- 
solved to give her neighbor a pretty 
broad hint. She made a cake one day, 
a very rich specimen of the kind known 
in Lancashire as “bun-loaf.” Wrap- 
ping it up in paper, she called Tommy. 

“Tak’ this in to Mester Lupton, lad, 
and tell him as I ’ope he’ll like it. An’ 
say I’d as soon as not mak’ a weddin’ 
cake next.” 

Tommy stared, and nodded. 

“Sitha, Tommy, dunnot forget to say 
about the weddin’ cake.” 

Tommy shook his head, and stretched 
out his arms for the packet. Barbara, 
listening breathlessly, heard the child 
knock and William open the door; then 
Tommy’s shrill voice pattering out her 
message; but not one word of reply 
could she catch, let her strain her ears 
as she might. The boy returned pres- 
ently, gleefully munching an immense 
slice of bun-loaf. 

“What did Mester Lupton say?’ 
asked his mother anxiously. 

“He didn’t say nowt, not till I were 
out o’ t’ door, an’ then he called me back 
and axed ‘Wilto have a bit, mon? and 
I said, ‘Ah,’ an’ he cut me a bit, an’ 
towd me to be off awhoam.” 

“Eh, dear!” groaned Barbara, sinking 
into a chair. 

She had been silently brooding for a 
few moments when a heavy single 
knock once more raised her hopes. Had 
her final move been successful, and was 
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the barrier of her lover’s coyness at 
last broken down? But no, on opening 
her door she only caught sight of Wil- 
liam’s vanishing figure, and almost 
tumbled over a large package which 
he had placed on the threshold. It was 
aham. Mrs. Cowell almost cried as she 
earried it indoors. She was “fair 
aggravated,” as she said to herself. 
Would things always go on like this? 
All the neighbors had come to know 
of their odd courtship, and not a few 
of them laughed and told poor Barbara 
in their friendly way that it would 
“never come to nowt,” and advised her 
to “give ower countin’ on’t.” As the 
poor woman now gazed at the large, fat, 
pallid ham, she too began to think she 
was wasting her time. Almost worse 
than having her benefits thrown back 


on her hands was this system of 
reprisals. She would stand it no 
longer. 


Taking up the offending ham, she 
went quickly to William’s door. He 
opened it but a very little way in 
answer to her knock, and did not in- 
vite her to enter. 

“What did yo’ give me this ham for, 
Mester Lupton?’ she asked sharply. 

Through the chink she could see Wil- 
liam seratching his jaw, as though in 
surprise. 

“If it cooms to thot,” he returned 
presently, “what did yo’ give me thot 
cake for?’ 

Barbara blushed. 

“Well, seein’ as yo’re all alone here, 
wi’ nob’ry to do nowt for yo’, I thought 
it nobbut kind,” she faltered. 

“So it were, very kind,’ assented 
William, and there he stopped. 

“And then yo’ mun goo an’ give me 
this ’ere great ’am,” cried Barbara. 
“Same as if I wanted payin’ for ’t. 
’Tisn’t neighborly, Mester Lupton.” 

William opened the door a little wider. 

“Nay, nay, yo’? munnot tak’ it thot 
way,” he said. “I bethought mysel’ as 
yo’re nobbut a lone woman, wi’ nob’ry 
to work for yo’ an’ keep yo’, nobbut 
yo’rsel’—an’ I thought the ’am ‘ud 
happen coom in ’andy.” 

“Is that all?’ asked she in a low 
voice. “Well, I am a lone woman, 
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Mester Lupton; an’ yo’re a lone man, 
aren’t yo’?” 

“Ah,” said William, closing the door 
to a little. 

“An’ so I thought as th’ best thing we 
could do,” began Barbara. She broke 
off. Really, if he wouldn’t say some- 
thing himself, now she could not help 
him any more. 

William eyed her reflectively. 

“The best thing we can do,” he said, 
after a pause, “is for yo’ to keep thot 
7am, and me to keep yo’r cake.” 

“I don’t want yo’r ’am!” cried Bar- 
bara, almost throwing it on the door- 
step. “I’ve had enough o’ this! Good- 
bye, Mester Lupton.” She flounced into 
her own house and banged the door 
before William could rejoin. 

He went slowly back to the kitchen 
and contemplated for a moment Mrs. 
Cowell's cake. Ought he to give it 
back? No; he didn’t see why he should. 
He would find her something else which 
she would happen fancy better than the 
ham. He betook himself next to his 
peep-hole. Barbara was sitting with 
her apron over her head, her bosom 
heaving convulsively under the folds of 
her bedgown, her whole attitude one of 
despair. At the sight William forgot to 
be cautious, and, applying his mouth 
to the little hole, shouted out:— 

“Give ower, Mrs. Cowell! Give 
ower!” 

Barbara jumped up and stamped her 
foot. 

“T’ll ha’ no more of this as ’how’t is!” 
she cried, addressing herself indig- 
nantly to the orifice where she now 
supposed William’s eye to be. “Yo’ 
ought to be ashamed 0’ yo’rsel’—peepin’ 
and spyin’ at a poor woman as hasn’t 
nob’ry to stand up for her! I wunnot 
thooal it, an’ so I tell yo’.” 

She flew to the cupboard in the corner 
by the fire, and after some fumbling 
among the shelves produced a cork, 
which she proceeded to trim and pare 
with fingers that trembled with anger. 
William followed her movements 
anxiously, keeping his eye still glued 
to his peep-hole. Mrs. Cowell came 
quite close; her round face, glowing 
with wrath, hovered for a moment 
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opposite to William’s, then all was dark- 
ness! She had stopped up the hole! 

To say that William felt blank is but 
feebly to describe his state of mind. 
He had grown so much accustomed to 
the sight of the cheery little fireside 
next door that he had come to look upon 
it more or less as his own, and felt him- 
self entitled to a share of the family life 
which he could thus contemplate with- 
out committing himself. Returning to 
his own lonely hearth, and sitting down 
in his elbow-chair, he fell to thinking 
lugubriously of what his fate would 
be on the morrow. Mrs. Cowell was 
thoroughly angry—there was no doubt 
of that. He would have to “do for him- 
self” now, or else submit to live as 
before in discomfort and disorder. 
And Tommy! He had grown used to 
Tommy’s frequent visits, and had, in 
his grim way, enjoyed the child’s 
prattle and sunny presence, but now, 
as he groaned to himself, it would be 
“mich” if Tommy were ever allowed to 
cross his threshold. 

He looked at the cake and heaved a 
deep sigh. Then he cut off a little bit, 
and nibbled it. It was a very good 
cake. 

“Theer’s nowt I welly believe thot 
woman couldn’t turn her hand to.” 

He paused, turning his head a little 
on one side. “Hoo’d mak’ a weddin’ 
cake as well as the best, I dare say.” 

After meditating a few moments 
more, he brought down his fist upon the 
table with a bang, rose, straightened 
himself, and walked across the room 
to the partition. All was silent on the 
opposite side; the child must be in bed, 
and Barbara alone. Drawing his pipe 
from his pocket, William poked the 
stem through the hole, and the cork 
fell with a little thud on Barbara’s tiled 
floor. She heard it, but, having by this 
time somewhat cooled down, deemed 
it best to “take no notice.” After a 
sort interval a “still small voice” fell 
upon her ear. 

“Mrs. Cowell,” said the voice. 

She sat up and looked round; there 
were traces of tears about her pretty 
blue eyes. 

“Well?” said she. 
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“Mrs. Cowell, I reckon yo’ could mak’ 
a gradely weddin’ cake.” 

Barbara blushed, and her _ face 
dimpled all over. “I reckon I could,” 
she said. 

“Well, then,” resumed William, man- 
fully screwing himself up to the point— 
literally screwing himself up to the 
point, for it required a certain amount 
of dexterity to fit his mouth properly 
to the hole—“I were thinkin’ yo’ might 
mak’ one soon for yo’ an’ me—and we 
could bile th’’am. Ah, th’ ’am ’ud coom 
in, wouldn’t it?” 

“Nicely,” agreed Mrs. Cowell. She 
paused, hesitating a moment. ‘‘When 
shall I start makkin’ th’ cake, think 
yo’?” 

There was a pause on the other side. 

“Theer’s no such hurry, is theer?’ 
came presently in rather weak tones. 

Barbara stooped, and picked up the 
cork. 

“No hurry at all,” she assented 
blandly. “I'll nobbut keep this here 
hole stopped till yo’ can mak’ up yo’r 
mind.” 

“Nay, nay,” cried William, in a great 
flurry, ‘“dunnot do that, Barbara. 
We'll—we'll get the jog ower as soon 
as we con. I'll tell canon to begin o’ 
shoutin’ us straight off, an’ in a two- 
three weeks we can get wed.” 

“Thot’ll do very well,” returned Bar- 
bara approvingly. 

“An’ yo’ll noan stop up th’ ’ole, will 
yo’?” he pleaded; “I feel awful ’onely 
when I cannot have a look at yo’.” 

“Well, then, how’d it be if yo’ was to 
step round here, Mester Lupton?” sug- 
gested Barbara. “Then yo’ could look 
at me wi’ both e’en.” 

She threw out the hint diffidently, for 
she much feared that any sudden move 
on her part might scare this newly 
caught bird. 

“Step round?” echoed William. 

“Ah,” said Barbara; “it’s mich com- 
fortabler o’ this side, an’ so yo’d find. 
Jest look through an’ see what a nice 
fire I’ve made me, an’ theer’s a big arm- 
chair. Han yo’ ’ad yo’r supper?” 

“Nay,” said William, “I ’adn’t begun 
when yo’r Tommy coom.” 

“Eh, dear o’ me, it will be cowd then. 
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Coom in here an’ [’ll warm yo’ up a bit. 
I ’adn’t th’ ’eart to eat mysel’ till now, 
but coom—we’s ha’ a bit together.” 

There was a long delay, during which 
William, peering through the hole, took 
in every detail of the cosy scene of Mrs. 
Cowell’s operations; then, without an- 
other word, he walked away from the 
partition. Barbara gasped. Had she, 
indeed, been in too great a hurry, and 
was William beginning already to re- 
pent? Her suspense grew almost 
unendurable as time passed, and the 
man neither spoke nor appeared in- 
clined to avail himself of her invitation. 
But, after a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, she heard to her great joy his 
steps cross the room and resound on 
the paved path without. Running to 
the door, she opened it before he had 
time to knock. There stood William, 
resplendent in his Sunday clothes. As 
the light fell upon his head it showed 
that his locks had been plentifully 
smeared with pomatum. His whole 
appearance, indeed, was so festive that 
Barbara was quite taken aback. But 
before she could recover from her 
amazement he crossed the threshold 
and caught her by both hands. 

“T bethought me,” he explained, with 
a sheepish grin, “thot sin’ I were in for 
it I met as well do a bit o’ coortin’ 
same’s another mon.” 

And really, as Mrs. Cowell subse- 
quently remarked, once he were fair 
started he made an uncommon good 
hand of it. 

M. E. FRANCIS. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LADY TRAVELLERS. 

Some half a century ago the late Dr. 
Scoresby—formerly Captain Scoresby 
of the Arctic Seas—used to tell a story 
of a soiree to which he had once been 
invited in Paris at the house of the cele- 
brated savant, M. Arago. The com- 


pany embraced an extraordinary group 
of travellers. Scoresby himself had at 
that time been nearer the north pole 
than any navigator, so that it was quite 
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natural that he should be introduced 
to the sailor who had been nearer to 
the south. There were present like- 
wise the aeronaut who had reached the 
highest point above, and the mining 
engineer who had penetrated to the 
greatest depth below the surface. But 
the star of the company was a lady— 
the only lady at that time who had cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. In accom- 
plishing this feat she had shown 
remarkable pluck. She had been mar- 
ried to a commander in the French 
navy, who, almost immediately after, 
was ordered off on a two-years’ cruise 
round the world. The regulations of 
the service at the time forbade any 
woman to be on board, though they 
must have been relaxed since then to 
allow Miss Gordon Cumming to give 
us the story of “‘A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War.”’ Madame, how- 
ever, was determined not to be balked 
of her marriage trip. When the ship 
had made some way, @be astonished 
her husband one morning by appearing 
on deck. Loyal to his orders, he was 
obliged to send her ashore, which he 
did at Madeira, and to make all sure, 
he committed her to the charge of the 
French consul at Funchal. But a new 
surprise awaited him. A few days 
later, when the ship was well on its 
way, my lady appeared on deck again. 
How she achieved it we do not know, 
unless she had changed clothes with 
one of the sailors. The captain was 
now helpless and compelled to sur- 
render, and, in spite of the navy regula- 
tions, his plucky wife circumnavigated 
the globe. 

But since her day we have had lady 
travellers whose adventurous spirit has 
defied far more formidable powers than 
the French Admiralty—defied hurri- 
eanes, shipwreck, arctic cold and 
darkness, and all other dangers and 
discomforts of the sea; and by land, 
fatigue, hunger and sickness, robbers 
and extortioners, wild beasts, scorpions 
and mosquitoes, heat and cold, filth and 
fever, besides the nameless terrors of 
Savage races, on whose whims they 
could not count, and whose greed and 
ferocity shrank from no crime. In such 





an age as this we need wonder at noth- 
ing that women will dare. In some 
eases the impelling motive may have 
been simply curiosity, coupled with the 
love of adventure. But in other cases 
higher considerations also have been 
at work. A genuine desire to add to 
our knowledge of the earth and its peo- 
ple has had a strong influence on some. 
Others have been moved by a philan- 
thropic wish to improve the condition 
of the race, both materially and spirit- 
ually. The study of their books has a 
double interest. From a physical point 
of view it is interesting as exemplify- 
ing the fitness of women, or at least 
some women, to rival the rougher sex 
in a field which till now it has monopo- 
lized. Intellectually it reveals the fea- 
tures of life and scenery that most 
attract the female eye, for we know 
that women see many things that the 
other sex is not likely to observe. A 
brief sketch of the experience and do- 
ings of some of the lady travellers of 
recent years must, we think, prove in- 
teresting to many readers. Generally, 
like Julius Czesar, but not always, the 
travellers themselves have chronicled 
their achievements. 


We begin with Ida Pfeiffer, whose 
name and fame for a considerable time 
stood alone as the lady traveller. Her 
own name was Reyer; she was born at 
Vienna in 1797, and married a lawyer, 
Herr Pfeiffer, with whom, however, 
she seems not to have lived much. 
When she was but a little child she 
tells us that she had a great desire to 
see the world. Whenever she met a 
travelling carriage she would stop in- 
voluntarily and gaze after it until it 
disappeared; she used to envy the very 
postilion, for she thought that he must 
have accomplished the whole of a long 
journey. At the age of ten or twelve 
nothing gave her so much pleasure as 
the perusal of voyages and travels. 
Her parents, and afterwards her hus- 
band, used to take her on excursions 
hither and thither; but she was not 
satisfied. Often when she climbed to 
the top of a mountain she would shed 
tears because she saw other mountains 
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towering above, whose summit she 
could not gain, to see what lay be- 
yond. 

Her husband, according to her own 
account, having to be much from home, 
the education of her two sons was con- 
fided to her care; but when that was 
completed, and she was living in re- 
tirement (for her husband now fades 
from view), the dreams and aspirations 
of her youth awoke once more. Most 
of all she longed to see the Holy Land. 
At first the difficulties appeared to be 
insurmountable, and she tried to put 
the idea aside; but back it would come 
with irrepressible force. It took the 
savings of twenty years to defray the 
expense of that journey. 

It was at the mature age of forty- 
five that she began her travels, and 
she hardly laid down the pilgrim’s staff 
till she was sixty-one, when, after a 
long imprisonment <in the island of 
Madagascar, she returned to Vienna, 
and on 28th October, 1858, died in con- 
sequence of hardships and ill-treatment 
borne in prison. Altogether Madame 
Pfeiffer made four great journeys, the 
record of which she gave to the world 
in successive copious narratives. The 
first was to Palestine in 1842; the sec- 
ond to Iceland and Scandinavia in 1845; 
the third, entitled “A Woman’s Journey 
round the World,” in 1846-48, embrac- 
ing South America, China, India, Asia 
Minor, Persia, Russia, Turkey, and 
Greece. In 1851 she set out for a 
“Zweite Weltreise,” in the course of 
which she visited England. Hearing 
in London of Livingstone’s attempts to 
reach Lake ’Ngami, and of the fertile 
regions now discovered in that neigh- 
borhood in place of the traditional 
desert, and smitten with the desire to 
explore them, she proceeded to Cape 
Town in the hope that, as she had trav- 
elled in safety among savage tribes 
where armed men hesitated to go, and 
had borne with equal impunity the heat 
of India and the cold of Iceland, she 
might be destined to raise the veil from 
some of the unknown portions of the 
interior of Africa. But owing to what 


she learned at the Cape of the difficul- 
ties and expense of travelling, she was 
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obliged to abandon her intention. The 
£100 sterling which she had got from 
the Austrian government would carry 
her but a little way. This was in 1851; 
it was in the year after this that Liv- 
ingstone set out from the Cape, with 
a purse little better filled than hers, 
but with a knowledge of the country 
and its languages, and an influence over 
the natives, to which she could not 
have pretended. She accordingly di- 
rected her steps to Australasia and 
South and North America, having spent 
a year and a half in the Sunda Islands, 
and penetrated into the interior of 
Sumatra and Borneo. She did not 
reach home till 1855. The narrative 
of this journey extended to four vol- 
umes. 

Her last journey was to Madagascar, 
which had now begun to excite the 
interest of the civilized world. Unfor- 
tunately, it was the time when that 
island was ruled by the fiend, Ranavalo, 
the great persecutor of the Christians, 
and poor Madame Pfeiffer seems to 
have excited the suspicions of that fe- 
male miscreant, and was thrown into 
prison. She languished there for the 
greater part of two years, experiencing 
such treatment that her strong consti- 
tution broke down, and when she re- 
gained her liberty in 1858, she returned 
to Vienna only to die. 

Madame Pfeiffer cannot be classed 
with those travellers who have ex- 
plored and brought to light unknown 
regions, or added substantially to our 
knowledge of the globe. In Sumatra 
and Borneo she made the nearest ap- 
proach to such service; but it is as 
having more fully described the known, 
rather than brought to light the un- 
known, that she has gained her fame. 
In a simple, lively,and pleasant way she 
writes of what she has seen and heard, 
dwelling chiefly on the outside of things. 
Her descriptions of the places and peo- 
ple she visited are interesting as con- 
veying the kind of information usually 
desired by average readers. Her nar- 
rative is free from the tendency to 
exaggeration in which many travellers 
indulge, magnifying their difficulties 
and dangers in order that their achieve- 
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ments may appear the more wonderful. 
When she meets with such exaggera- 
tion in others she rebukes it in an hon- 
est tone, as when an officer of a French 
frigate whom she met in Iceland de- 
clared that he had ridden on horseback 
to the very edge of the crater of Vesu- 
vius. It happened that she had been 
there herself, and knew that the crater 
is inaccessible on horseback, and must 
be ascended either on foot or in a 
“chaise 4 porteur.” If she sometimes 
allows prejudice to crop out, it is when 
she comes in contact with the doings 
or the manners of the English, or when 
she sets herself to criticise Protestant 
missions. 

Her courage was remarkable, espe- 
cially in robber-infested countries, such 
as Babylonia, Kurdistan, and Persia. 
But being a woman, she suffered little, 
and though she carried pistols, she 
seems never to have required them. 
The Russians were the only people 
from some of whom she experienced 
rude and violent treatment. Once when 
travelling with a caravan, and walking 
alone at a little distance while the cara- 
van rested, she was seized by two Rus- 
sians, one of them an officer, thrown 
into a car, and hurried to the post- 
house, no doubt to be robbed, or re- 
leased only for a handsome ransom; 
but after a night of hardship, her pass- 
port set her free. “Oh, you good Turks, 
Arabs, Hindus,” she exclaims, “or 
whatever else you may be called, such 
treatment was never shown to me 
amongst you! How pleasantly have I 
always taken leave of your countries; 
how attentively was I treated at the 
Persian frontiers when I would not 
understand that my passport was re- 
quired; and here, in a Christian empire, 
how much uncivility have I had to bear 
during this short journey!” 

Though not a scientific geographer, 
she gained the respect of some who 
were distinguished as such. Herr 
Petermann wrote highly of her in the 
Atheneum, regretting that when in 
London she received scarcely any en- 
couragement, her travels and her books 
being little known. “Though not a sci- 
entific traveller,” he said, “she is a 
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faithful recorder of what she sees and 
hears; and she is prepared to note the 
bearings and distances of the journey, 
make meteorological observations, and 
keep a careful diary, so that the results 
of her projected journey [in Africa] 
would perhaps be of as much interest 
as those of other travellers of greater 
pretensions.” 

Madame Pfeiffer in her various trav- 
els showed that she appreciated the 
three passports which Livingstone 
found so useful among savages—“good 
principles, good conduct, and good man- 
ners.” She always looked on the na- 
tives with a kindly feeling, especially 
the women, whose dreary life in East- 
ern countries she pitied much, and 
whose social position she earnestly 
desired to see improved. Her readi- 
ness, if only she had had the means, 
to undertake the very expedition that 
immortalized Livingstone, on _ the 
ground that an unarmed woman might 
fare better than a man among fero- 
cious tribes, was a splendid testimony 
to her self-sacrificing spirit; while her 
untimely death, the result of imprison- 
ment among a people whom she de- 
sired to benefit, gives her a good title 
to be ranked among the martyrs of 
civilization. 


Just about the time of Madame 
Pfeiffer’s death, the spirit of travel and 
adventure took possession of another 
lady, also a foreigner, Alexandrine 
Tinne, of Holland. The father of this 
lady was a Dutchman by birth, but 
at one time a naturalized Englishman. 
He had held an important post in what 
is now British Guiana, when it was 
under Dutch rule; afterwards he car- 
ried on business as a merchant in Liv- 


erpool, and finally he returned to 
Holland. His first wife was an English 


lady; afterwards he married Henrietta 
van Capellen, the daughter of a distin- 
guished Dutch admiral, who, on his 
own responsibility, co-operated with 
Lord Exmouth at the siege of Algiers, 
aided in the liberation of a large body 
of slaves, and obtained the thanks of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Tinne 
was a man of wealth, and on his death 
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his daughter Alexandrine succeeded to 
a large fortune. 

From her childhood slz¢ had a strong 
desire to travel, and having ample 
means, it was not long before she began 
to gratify her desire. In her early 
teens she had visited Norway and Swe- 
den, and at eighteen she had made a 
journey through Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and Egypt. When in Egypt she was 
captivated by the Pyramids and the 
Nile, and a vehement desire arose in 
her breast to explore part of the un- 
known regions of Africa, and especially 
to investigate the sources of the Nile. 
A desire to contribute to the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade was another 
motive. She was courageous and ad- 
venturous, a bold horsewoman, an ac- 
complished linguist, and beautiful as 
well as rich. She had suitors in great 
abundance, but would not listen to 
their overtures, for her heart had been 
wholly given to the spirit of travel and 
adventure. 

Accordingly, in July, 1861, Miss Tinne, 
accompanied by her mother and aunt, 
Miss van Capellen (both were so at- 
tached to her that they could not let 
her go without them), set out from the 
Hague to winter at Cairo. They were 
joined by some Dutch friends, including 
Dr. Steudner, who died during the ex- 
pedition, the Baron d’Ablaing, and 
Herr von Heuglin, who, like Miss Tinne, 
were interested in geographical explo- 
ration. Gathering a suitable retinue, 
they ascended the Nile as far as Khar- 
toum. Meeting many vessels laden 
with captive slaves, Miss Tinne learned 
for the first time the frightful cruelties 
to which these poor creatures were ex- 
posed, and the desire to lessen such 
sufferings and protect the feeble among 
the natives became more than ever a 
reason for her enterprise. Not finding 
Khartoum a suitable place where to 
spend the winter (at which no one will 
wonder who recalls Sir Samuel Baker’s 
account of it at that season), Miss Tinne 
and her party hired a steamer and 
made a further ascent of the Nile, go- 
ing a little above Gondokoro. Here 
they explored the tributary river Sobat, 
and returned to Khartoum in the au- 
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tumn of 1862. Gondokoro was the 
place where preparations had been 
made for Captains Speke and Grant, 
in the event of their coming out alive 
(which was hardly expected) after their 
journey from Zanzibar in quest of the 
source of the Nile. In point of fact, 
they did return about this very time 
after the discovery of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and Sir Samuel Baker and his 
wife met them at this very place, Gon- 
dokoro. But they never came into per- 
sonal contact with Miss Tinne, though 
they had a good deal of pleasant inter- 
course (as Speke tells us in his narra- 
tive) with her aunt, Miss van Capellen, 
whom sickness had detained at Khar- 
toum. 

It appeared to Speke and Grant that 
the question of the source of the Nile 
was now conclusively settled, and they 
did their best to induce Miss van Capel- 
len and her friends to desist from their 
enterprise, believing that they could 
not grapple either with the malarious 
fever or with the ferocious tribes that 
infested those parts. But Miss Tinne 
was too determined to be moved by 
such remonstrances. When these trav- 
ellers met Baker, they represented to 
him also that the great problem was 
solved, as the Nile had been seen to 
flow out of the Victoria Nyanza. But 
they owned to him that they had not 
pursued the course of the river where, 
after leaving the Victoria Nyanza, it 
took a bend almost due west; they had 
taken a straight line and come upon 
it farther on, where it resumed its 
northerly direction. This was the very 
part of the river which Baker deter- 
mined to explore, and in exploring 
which he discovered the lake Albert 
Nyanza, having found that the Nile, 
after issuing from the Victoria Nyanza, 
flowed into the Albert, which he held 
to be the true source. Evidently the 
ladies were convinced that more light 
might be thrown on the question of the 
sources; such was their belief when 
they left Khartoum in the spring of 
1863 in order to explore anew the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, a tributary of the Nile. 


Thereafter they intended to explore a 
district in the neighborhood of a moun- 
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tain called Casinka 
Nyam country. 

The expedition fitted out at Miss 
Tinne’s expense consisted of a steamer 
and five boats, one hundred and sixty- 
eight persons (of whom a considerable 
number were soldiers), four camels, 
and thirty mules and donkeys. The 
expedition was on such a scale, and so 
grand, that the natives averred that 
Miss Tinne was the daughter of the 
sultan. At first they got on wonder- 
fully well; they had fewer difficulties 
than Baker encountered on the same 
route a few months later. But, at the 
best, it was very trying and toilsome 
work. The Bahr-el-Ghazal was found 
to be a great swamp, blocked by such 
masses of vegetation that the paddles 
had to be taken off, and the steamer 
towed through it by the boats. When 
they reached the head of the Bahr, the 
party had to take to marching overland. 
The country was full of beauty—birds, 
trees, and plants being alike most inter- 
esting. 

But terrible disasters fell upon them 
now. Miss van Capellen had already 
died at Khartoum, and Dr, Steudner, 
Madame Tinne, two maids, and other 
members of the party, were succes- 
sively attacked by fever and cut off. 
Some idea of the hardships encountered 
may be formed from the fact that the 
tents would sometimes be overthrown 
by torrents of rain, and the inmates 
deprived of all shelter. On one of these 
occasions Miss Tinne was prostrated 
by fever, and the party prevented from 
travelling for many days. Provisions 
fell short, and porters mutinied. After 
all, Speke and Grant were right. It 
was not work for ladies. Overcome by 
such an accumulation of disasters, Miss 
Tinne had to abandon further explora- 
tion for the time; she returned to Cairo, 
Herr von Heuglin remaining to prose- 
cute the exploration. 

All this time the Royal Geographical 
Society of London had been receiving 
short accounts of the expedition, which 
they regarded with great interest, 


and the Nyam- 


partly owing to its being the first ex- 
pedition of the kind undertaken by 
ladies, and partly to the extruordinary 
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curiosity then felt about the particular 
spot of Africa which they were explor- 
ing, and about the sources of the Nile. 
The society were supplied with intelli- 
gence by Mr. John Tinne, one of their 
members, a step-brother of Miss 
Tinne’s. Sir Roderick Murchison, pres- 
ident of the society, spoke of the ladies 
oftener than once in highly commenda- 
tory terms in his opening address, and 
at other times. 

When Mr. John Tinne heard of the 
disasters which had terminated the ex- 
pedition and compelled his sister to 
return to Cairo, he hastened to her, 
and endeavored to persuade her to give 
up the East and return to Europe. But 


| she had become such an Oriental in 


her tastes and modes of life that she 
resisted all his appeals. Her household 
at Cairo was constituted after the Ori- 
ental fashion; her principal servants 
were allowed to be polygamists; wher- 
ever she went she was attended by a 
eunuch; and she adopted the costume 
of the Arabian women. One trait of 
her character attracted no little notice 
—her kindness to animals. On one oc- 
casion she had taken into her stables 
two donkeys that were ill-used by their 
owners, and had given them rest and 
food. From that time all the sick and 
worn-out donkeys of the town were 
brought to her place to be cured. When 
Herr Gentz called upon her, he found 
apes sunning themselves on the outside 
stairs; inside, little negroes, the chil- 
dren of her slaves, lay basking in the 
sunshine; and long-haired Nubian grey- 
hounds sprang upon him. A young 
man who had been recommended to 
her had been made keeper of the grey- 
hounds, but one of them having died, 
he was dismissed because she could 
not bear to be reminded of the death 
of the dog by the presence of his keeper. 
Her compassion was not limited to ani- 
mals: a missionary related of her that 
maby a time she would dismount to 
allow a wounded slave to ride, while 
she herself waded for hours through 
the deepest marshes. 

For some time she lived at Cairo in 
this state of Oriental magnificence, and 
it was her desire to build a palace for 
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herself; but obstacles were thrown in 
her way, and she failed to get an appro- 
priate site. This set her travelling 
again. After visiting many places on 
the African shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and a few on the European side 
likewise she meditated another jour- 
ney to the Nile, not being in good 
health, and thinking that living in tents 
would tend to the recovery of her 
strength. On her way, between Mour- 
zouk and Ghat, she was attacked by 
some Tuaregs, a tribe proverbially sav- 
age. While she was trying to settle a 
quarrel between two of her camel- 
drivers, a javelin was thrust at her 
from behind with fatal effect. After 
she fell, the purpose of the attack be- 
came apparent. The rapacity of the 
Savages was excited by the splendor 
of her establishment generally, but 
especially by her iron water-chests, 
which the savages throught must be full 
of treasure. Her death put an end to 
the expedition. It was believed that 
had she travelled in a simpler manner 
she would have had a better chance 
of passing unmolested through the 
country. Her murder took place in 
August, 1869, when she was but thirty 
years of age. 

It is painful to think of so much zeal, 
courage, and humanity being expended 
on an enterprise that led to so little 
result. But her labors were not wholly 
fruitless: Sir Samuel Baker, in the 
map accompanying the narrative of his 
discovery of the Albert Nyanza, has 
placed her name on that part of the 
map which she helped to explore, and 
which Schweinfurth more fully inves- 
tigated some years after. Baker, Speke, 
Grant, and Petherick, all speak of her 
with respect. Dr. Livingstone, in a 
letter to Sir Thomas M‘Lean, royal 
astronomer at the Cape, written from 


1 Two volumes of scientific contributions were 
the results of this journey: “Reise in das Gebiet 
der Weissen Nil und seiner westlichen Zufliissen, 
1862-64, von M. Th. von Heuglin;”’ and, “Plantes 
Tinnéenes, ou descriptions de quelques unes des 
plantes recueillies par l’expédition tinnéenne sur 
les bords du Bahr-el-Ghazal et de ses affluents: 
composé par MM. Kotschy et Jean Peyritsch, 
publié aux frais d’Alexandrine P. F. Tinne et 
John A. Tinne.” 





Manyuema the month after her death 
(September, 1869), of which, of course, 
he could not have heard, speaks of her 
with great admiration:— 


A Dutch lady whom I never saw, and 
of whom I know nothing save from scraps 
in the newspapers, moves my sympathy 
more than any other [traveller]. By her 
wise foresight in providing a steamer and 
pushing on up the river after the severest 
domestic affliction—the loss by fever of 
her two aunts [her mother and her aunt] 
—till after she was assured by Speke and 
Grant that they had already discovered 
in Victoria Nyanza the sources she sought, 
she proved herself a genuine explorer, 
and then by trying to go S.W. on land. 
Had they not, honestly enough of course, 
given her their mistaken views, she must 
inevitably, by boat or on land, have 
reached the head-waters of the Nile. I 
cannot conceive of her stopping short of 
Bangweolo. She showed such indomita- 
ble pluck she must be a descendant of 
Van Tromp, who swept the English Chan- 
ne: till killed by our Blake, and whose 
tomb every Englishman who goes to Hol- 
land is sure to visit.* 


It may be added that her step- 
nephew, Mr. John Ernest Tinne, of the 
firm of Sandbach, Tinne, & Co., Liver- 
pool, spent eight months at ‘Tripoli 
(Barbary), in 1869-70, at the trial of 
her murderers, five of whom were im- 
prisoned for life. Her body, we believe, 
was never recovered. 


Our next name, though more familiar 
to English ears, is still that of a for- 
eigner, for Florence van Sass, whom 
we know better as Lady Baker, the sec- 
ond wife of Sir Samuel Baker, and the 
chivalrous and devoted companion of 
all his African travels, toils, and perils, 
was a Hungarian. Nothing could be 
more graceful than her husband’s no- 
tices of her courage, tact, and devotion, 
which are not crowded on us at every 
turn like the caresses of a lover, but 
introduced only on occasions which 
made a special call on his admiration 
and gratitude. 

When first she started with him in 
1861, the year after her marriage, she 


2 Personal Life, pp. 398, 399 (1st ed.). 
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was but a girl. In the preface to his 
book he promises to carry his reader 
along with him till he shall look down 
with him on the lake and drink the 
sources of the Nile. 


I have written he! [he adds]. How ean 
I lead the more tender sex through dan- 
gers and fatigues and passages of savage 
life? . . . Should anything offend the sen- 
sitive mind and suggest the unfitness of 
the situation for a woman’s presence, I 
must beseech my fair readers to reflect 
that the pilgrim’s wife followed him, 
weary and footsore, through all his diffi- 
culties, led, not by choice but by devotion; 
and that in times of misery and sickness, 
her tender care saved his life and pros- 
pered the expedition. Had I been alone 
[he says afterwards] it would have been 
no hard lot to die upon the untrodden 
path before me, but there was one who, 
though my greatest comfort, was also my 
greatest care—one whose life yet dawned 
at so early an age that womanhood was 
still a future. I shuddered at the prospect 
for her, should she be left alone in savage 
lands at my death; and gladly would I 
have left her in the luxuries of home in- 
stead of exposing her to the miseries of 
Africa. It was in vain that I implored 
her to remain, and that I painted the 
difficulties and perils still blacker than I 
supposed they would really be; she was 
resolved, with woman’s constancy and de- 
yotion, to share all dangers, and to follow 
me through each rough footstep of the 
wild life before me. “And Ruth said, 
Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee: for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God: where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if ought but death part thee and 
me.” 


At the most critical moments her 
tact and courage were never wanting; 
the cause was saved from ruin by her 
presence of mind. Readers of Baker’s 
narrative will remember how on one 
occasion he had to struggle as through 
fire and water to get through the 
Ellyrian pass in advance of a party of 
traders under the Turk, Ibrahim, his 
avowed enemy; and how, when he be- 
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lieved that he had accomplished his 
object, and thought that he heard the 
voices of his men, who were a little 
behind him, a most horrible sight pre- 
sented itself—the red Turkish flag and 


crescent, 
Ibrahim! 
expedition. 


followed by the scoundrel 
It was the death-knell of the 
But, as Baker says— 


its fate was retrieved by Mrs. Baker. 
She implored me to call him, to insist on 
a personal explanation, and to offer him 
some present in the event of establishing 
amicable relations. I could not conde- 
scend to address the sullen scoundrel. He 
was in the act of passing us, and success 
depended on that instant. Mrs. Baker 
herself called him. For the moment he 
made no reply; but upon my repeating the 
call in a loud key, he turned his donkey 
towards us and dismounted. 


Baker was himself again, and rea- 
soned with the Turk to show that they 
did not need to be enemies, clinching 
his argument with a promise of a 
double-barrelled gun and a bag of gold. 
Ibrahim was won. Mrs. Baker's pres- 
ence of mind saved the expedition. 

Another time when a desperate mu- 
tiny had arisen, and Baker had knocked 
down the ringleader, but only to gather 
a crowd round him to rescue their com- 
rade, Mrs. Baker, though lying ill of 
fever a few yards off, rushed out, 
dashed into the middle of the crowd, 
calling on the least mutinous to assist, 
and made her way up to her husband. 
A sudden indecision seized the crowd, 
and Baker shouted to the drummer-boy 
to beat the drum, and at the top of his 
voice ordered the men to fall in. And 
fall in two-thirds of them did, as if 
overpowered by a mesmeric influence, 
the remainder retreating with the ring- 
leader. But this was not all. The dan- 
ger being past, Mrs. Baker thought the 
victory should be improved, and be- 
sought her husband to say he would 
pardon the ringleader if he kissed his 
hand and begged his pardon. The 
crowd approved, and the ringleader 


humbled himself; and though we can- 
not say that Baker and his men lived 
happily ever after, the men were quiet 
for a time, and all through the tact 
and courage of Mrs. Baker. 
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The privations and sufferings of the 
youthful traveller were often very ter- 
rible, but in the Obbo country they 
came to a crisis. Both she and her 
husband had been greatly distressed 
by attacks of fever recurring at inter- 
vals, and their quinine was exhausted. 
Mrs. Baker was so ill that she had to 
be carried in a litter, and at times she 
was unable to bear any movement. 
Looking round as they were crossing 
a river, Baker saw her face distorted 
and purple with sunstroke; by and by 
she fell down as if dead. They dragged 
her through and laid her down, per- 
fectly senseless. Her hands and her 
teeth were clenched, and her husband 
had to force a wedge into her mouth 
in order to introduce a wet rag to 
moisten her throat. It was impossible 
to discontinue the march, since pro- 
visions were not to be had, and the 
litter in which she was carried had to 
be stopped from time to time, for there 
was a rattle in her vnroat as if she 
were being suffocated. For days and 
nights her husband watched her, but 
not a muscle did she move. But one 
morning he was startled to hear’ her 
faintly mutter, “Thank God.” The tor- 
por was past! But when he looked on 
her, her eyes were full of madness, and 
a week of brain-fever was followed by 
violent convulsions, making recovery 
seemingly hopeless. Overcome by fa- 
tigue and watching, Baker had fallen 
asleep; he awoke horrified at the 
thought that she must have died when 
he was sleeping. When he went to her, 
she was calm and clear. What brought 
her round no mortal could tell. It 
seemed nothing short of a miracle. 

All the time of Baker’s African trav- 
els, in 1861-62 when he was exploring 
Abyssinia; in 1863-65 when investigat- 
ing the source of the Nile; and in 
1869-73 during the Ismailian expedi- 
tion for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, this noble woman continued at 
her husband’s side. The last of these 
expeditions exposed her to danger from 
violence, from sudden, murderous at- 
tacks by the slave-traders and their 
allies, attacks of a kind liable to upset 
the nerves and paralyze the efforts of 
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ordinary women. But for such things, 
too, Lady Baker was equal. Once when 
left in the charge of their fort in the 
absence of her husband, when she had 
some reason to expect an attack, skilful 
arrangements were made under her di- 
rections for its defence; every position 
was defended, and every rifle and pistol 
laid on the table to be ready for use; 
and it was probably when the enemy 
found that such preparations had been 
made that they let it alone. In the 
midst of actual warfare, with spears 
whizzing within a few feet of her head, 
she remained cool and collected, hardly 
understanding the name of danger. 
And her forethought was equal to her 
courage; once in a time of great want 
of provisions she astonished and de- 
lighted the party by bringing out six 
boxes of grain which she had stored 
away in a time of plenty, unknown to 
them all. 

Well might her husband say of her 
at the conclusion of “Ismailia:’— 


I must acknowledge the able assistance 
that I have received in common with 
every person connected with the inland 
expedition from my wife, who cared for 
the sick when we were without a medical 
man, and whose gentle aid brought com- 
fort to many whose strength might other- 
wise have failed. During a period. of 
fourteen months, with a detachment of 
two hundred and twelve officers and men, 
exclusive of many servants and camp- 
followers, I only lost one man from sick- 
ness, and he was at an out-station. 

In moments of doubt and anxiety she 
was always a thoughtful and wise coun- 
sellor, and much of my success through 
nine long years is due to my devoted com- 
panion. 


Among our lady travellers a place of 
high honor is undoubtedly due to Miss 
Isabella L. Bird, now Mrs. Bishop. We 
have reached one of our own country- 
women at last, and she is no discredit 
to her people. The daughter of a de- 
voted clergyman of the Church of 
England, and related to the late Arch- 
bishop Bird Sumner, Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, and other men of mark 
in the Church, she has all along shared 
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the warm religious feelings of her 
family circle. Brought up in a quiet 
rural parish, slight in frame, gentle in 
spirit, delicate in health, and without 
brothers in her home to help to develop 
the spirit of adventure, she seemed the 
last person in the world to think of 
roughing it in “unbeaten tracks,” or of 
making us acquainted with some of the 
most outlandish parts of the globe. In 
her case the pursuit of health was the 
first motive to travel. And ever and 
anon, as a fresh attack of illness has 
come on her, her remedy has been 
found in a new plunge into some terra 
incognita. She is one of those remark- 
able women whose frail bodies are kept 
in vigor by the elasticity of their spirits. 
When her weak spine is troubling her, 
and most persons would crave a spl 
of rest, her spirit cries out, Away with 
me to the ends of the earth—toss me 
on the stormy ocean, mount me on # 
horse or camel, fling me among un- 
tamed barbarians, surround me with 
new and strange ways of life—anything 
rather than leave me to the monotony 
of a sick-room. 


And, strange to say, the remedy usu- 


ally succeeds. We remember finding 
her several years ago, after a turn of 
illness, bent on a sea-voyage and tour 
in America, but under a difficulty not 
common to tourists. Her trouble was 
where to find a slow enough vessel. 
Far from welcoming the Campania or 
the Lucania, or whatever might be the 
crack steamer of the time, she searched 
for a distant port and a sailing-vessel 
that would allow her something more 
than the smell of the sea, and ended by 
taking a passage in a ship that carried 
oranges from the Azores to the United 
States. It has been no uncommon thing 
for her friends to find her lying pros- 
trate on the sofa, pale, thin, and deli- 
cate, and to hear of her a short time 
afterwards off for a journey of thou- 
sands of miles! 

When, in middle life, Miss Bird mar- 
ried Dr. Bishop, it seemed as if she 
must now at length “settle down.” 
Unfortunately her married life came to 
an untimely end. When her husband 
was taken from her, the medical pro- 
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fession acquired a new and sacred 
interest in her eyes. Her more recent 
journeys have been undertaken to a 
large extent in the interest of medical 
missions, to the advancement of which 
she has devoted her life. A mission 
hospital in a remote part of India is 
her touching memorial to her husband’s 
memory. 

Mrs. Bishop is much more than a 
tourist. It has been her aim, especially 
in her more important journeys, to 
select fields that are little known, and 
thus to make substantial and real ad- 
ditions to our knowledge of the globe 
and its people. An acute observer, she 
enters very fully wherever she goes 
into the life of the people, and records 
her observations with great fulness. 
Most of her books are in the form of 
letters to her sister, written with the 
desire to convey to her an exact and 
vivid picture of all she has seen. She 
is a lady of many accomplishments, 
and writes with an easy grace. Her 
conversational gift, though perfectly 
calm, rivets attention by the sheer in- 
terest of her story and the skill with 
which she tells it. The same qualities 
make her a good lecturer, at least to 
those to whom calm and lucid state- 
ments are more attractive than rhetori- 
cai declamation or the play of humor. 
A little more of this last quality, how- 
ever, would be a decided improvement 
to her style. 

“The Englishwoman in America,” the 
fruit of her girlish years, was not a 
book of travels, but only the record of 
a prolonged visit, chiefly in the New 
England States, in which a more dis- 
criminating and appreciative criticism 
is given of American life and manners 
than the public had veen receiving from 
Mrs. Trollope or Mr. Dickens. After a 
long interval, the pursuit of health led 
her to the shores of Australasia, but 
neither New Zealand nor Victoria had 
the desired effect. Leaving Auckland 
for San Francisco in the beginning of 
1873, she was asked by a lady whose 
son was in a dying state, to land with 
him at Honolulu, and remain until he 
should either rally or die. This she did, 
intending to remain there but a month; 
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but she found the group of islands so 
enchanting that month after month 
glided past, till after remaining six and 
a half, it was only the tyranny of a 
return-ticket about to expire that 
dragged her away. 


Such a climate [to quote the words of 
a letter to the present writer], I suppose, 
does not exist anywhere else. Eden prob- 
ably may have been like it, and it may 
bless the second paradise. I am infatu- 
ated, I know, about that group of islands. 
But shivering in our foggy, murky islands, 
rasped and aggravated by east winds, de- 
pressed by the sunless gloom, you ‘cannot 
imagine the influence of a climate in 
which cold and heat, floods and urought, 
all that we call weather, are alike un- 
known; where the sun smites not by day 
nor the moon by night. I don’t agree 
with D’Israeli that “happiness is atmo- 
sphere,” but people seem to feel more 
amiable under the ¢littering blue of 
Hawaii, amidst the glories of an endless 
summer. 


Her “Six Months in the Sandwich 
Islands,” published in 1875, was her 
first book of travels. It was not an un- 
known field, but Mrs. Bishop, with her 
characteristic love of detail, filled up 
graphically what other visitors had 
left little more than in outline. She 
brought us much closer than any pre- 
vious writer to the marvellous volea- 
noes and fire-fountains of the islands, 
which she explored with much care, 
and found, as others have found, so 
singular as to baffle description. But 
her usual experience in the Hawaiian 
Archipelago was like a vision of Para- 
dise, and it made her think sadly of 
English slums. Of a particular day 
spent at Hilo she says:— 


The atmosphere and scenery were so 
glorious that it was possible to think of 
nothing all day, but just allow one’s self 
passively to drink in sensations of exqui- 
site pleasure. I wish all the hard-worked 
people at home, who lead joyless lives in 
sunless alleys, could just have one such 
day, and enjoy it as I did, that they might 
know how fair God’s earth is, and how 
far fairer his Paradise must be, if even 
from this we cannot conceive “of the 
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things which he hath prepared for them 
that love him.” I never felt so sad for 
those whose lives are passed amidst un- 
propitious surroundings, or so thankful 
for my own capacity of enjoying nature. 


xteturning by San Francisco and the 
American continent, Mrs. Bishop found 
a new outlet for her adventurous spirit 
among the Rocky Mountains of Colo- 
rado. “A Lady’s Life in the Rocky 
Mountains” is the record of this excur- 
sion. She had found the beautiful in 
Hawaii, and now in the Rocky Moun- 
tains the sublime. From a convenient 
centre she would sally forth on horse- 
back and ride fifty miles a day. 


The scenery that can thus be seen is 
indescribably magnificent, and seems to 
dwarf all others. Its features are unique 
—pine the only foliage. It has a vastness, 
grandeur, solitude, mystery, under the 
spell o: which one is constantly kept, and 
there is an undoubted peculiarity in the 
rarefied air, the steppe or plain from 
which this range rises being five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 


Her mode of life she thus delineates 
in a letter to the present writer:— 


I am well as long as I live on horseback, 
go to bed at eight, sleep out-of-doors, or 
in an unchinked log cabin, and lead in all 
respects a completely unconventional life. 
But each time that for a few days at 
Honolulu or San Francisco I have be- 
come civilized, I have found myself rap- 
idly going down again. I know all the 
mysteries of camping life, can find a blind 
trail with something of Indian instinct, 
and I have the character of a very ex- 
pert horseman. I write horseman, be- 
cause I have been living for ten months 
where side-saddles are not recognized, and 
if you saw me on my mustang, and a 
peaked Mexican saddle with great wooden 
stirrups and Mexican spurs, if you did not 
say it was “neither brute nor human,” 
you would say “neither man nor woman.” 


“Untrodden Tracks in Japan” records 
a far more daring undertaking than any 
of the preceding. Many a traveller has 
described what is ordinarily to be found 
in the “Land of the Morning Sun,” but 
Miss Bird was perhaps the very first 
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European to explore the island of Yezo 
or Yesso, the second largest of the 
thirty-five hundred islands that consti- 
tute the Japanese empire. The island 
is one mass of mountains, and for a 
lady who was suffering from weakness 
of the spine, the toil and pain and peril 
of the undertaking were something 
appalling. For though she travelled 
ostensibly in one of the rude carriages 
of the country, she had to get out ever 
so often in the day whenever a pass 
had to be ascended or descended; and 
even when she remained sitting, she 
was not sure of her seat—the vehicle 
might be overturned in a sea of mud, 
as it was on one occasion, soaking and 
ruining her garments, in which, wet 
as they were, she had to spend the 
night. The inhabitants of Yezo are 
not Japanese, but the remains of an 
earlier race whom the Japs dispos- 
sessed of the island of Nippon, the 
chief part of the country. They are a 
primitive and attractive people, retain- 
ing some interesting customs from a 
remote antiquity, and some simple vir- 
tues. It sometimes appalled her to 
think that she was utterly alone and 
unprotected among a barbarous peo- 
ple. But the Ainos, as they are called, 
are of so gentle and harmless a dispo- 
sition that she found she could go 
among them with perfect safety. 

The Malay Peninsula was the next 
sphere of her travels—the “Aurea 
Chersonesus” of Ptolemy—the “Golden 
Chersonese” of Milton. Perhaps the 
Peninsula of Malacca would have been 
rather a meagre subject for a whole 
volume, but as “the way thither” is 
included, we have an_ interesting 
glimpse of the Chinese Empire, and of 
two of its chief cities, Hong-Kong and 
Canton. Of the peninsula itself, too, 
it must be said that many fairly intel- 
ligent persons have very misty concep- 
tions, which our author helps to make 
more accurate. It would puzzle not a 
few to tell in what country Penang and 
Singapore are situated, and how they 
came into British possession. But Mrs. 
Bishop’s main interest is in the natives 
of the peninsula, and here she has much 
to tell us of no little interest. It seems 
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characteristic of the lady traveller to 
make and record those minute, varied, 
and vivid observations of life, charac- 
ter, and customs, of which her books 
are full. No man would be so pains- 
taking and so patient. If the tracks 
which she follows along the peninsula 
are not wholly unbeaten, the European 
feet that have trodden them are but 
few. And after all, it is only the west 
side of the peninsula that has been fully 
explored; the east side on our maps is 
still but a skeleton. 

In her latest publication, which con- 
tains her travels in Persia, Kurdistan, 
and adjacent countries, Mrs. Bishop 
comes for the first time into close con- 
tact with Mohammedanism. She had 
seen a little of it in the Malay Penin- 
sula, but more now. And her impres- 
sion of it is very bad. We have no 
room to follow her tracks through these 
countries; but one thing calls for spe- 
cial notice at a time when the civilized 
world stands aghast at the Armenian 
atrocities. Mrs. Bishop had seen and 
heard enough of the disgraceful treat- 
ment of Armenian Christians by the 
Kurds to make her blood boil. Many a 
scandalous tale of oppression, robbery, 
cruelty, and perfidy had she heard; 
when she returned to this country, her 
heart was full of their woes; she strove 
by conversation, by lectures, by arti- 
cles, to arouse public attention, and if 
we remember rightly she addressed a 
meeting of members of Parliament, to 
give them some information of what 
she had seen and heard. 

In all her varied peregrinations Mrs. 
Bishop has come much in contact with 
Christian missions and missionaries. 
Her interest in their work is intelligent 
rather than enthusiastic; its difficulties 
cannot escape her; the failings of many 
of its agents are obvious enough; but 
she has strong faith in the cause, and 
great admiration for the many devoted 
men and women who are working so 
heartily for the welfare of their race. 

The last two or three years have been 
spent by Mrs. Bishop in Corea, Japan, 
and China. She has visited Corea no 
less than four times, once before the 
war, and then after it, being very de- 
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sirous to learn what effect the war had 
had on the Coreans. So keen was her 
interest in that people that, having 
heard that some of them had passed 
over from Corea into Russia, and were 
doing well, she made a journey to 
Viadivostock to make personal inqui- 
ries. The rapidity with which she 
flits from one country to another, and 
from one end of a country to another, 
makes it hard to follow all her wander- 
ings. The last we have heard of her is 
that she had started on a four months’ 
journey up the Yangtse River, a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles. The 
book which she is now preparing will 
deal with these regions, but especially 
with Corea, and will no doubt contain 
much new and interesting information. 


When we announce the name of Miss 
Constance Frederika Gordon Cumming 
as our next lady traveller, we shall 
doubtless be felt by many of our read- 
ers to be bringing them into the com- 
pany of a personal friend. If we must 
make a distinction between travellers 
and tourists, we are afraid that in strict- 
ness Miss Gordon Cumming would rank 
among the latter, for in her wanderings 
it is chiefly ground more or less familiar 
that she has traversed. But she has 
visited so many countries, and written 
ot them so fully and so well, as to en- 
title her to a kind of emeritus rank 
among travellers. Indéed there is not 
a quarter of the globe where she has 
not been, and about which she has not 
written. Her ’prentice hand she tried 
on her own country, following the track 
of Samuel Johnson “In the Hebrides;” 
“From Cornwall to Egypt” brought her 
to Africa; her two largest works, “In 
the Himalayas” and “Wanderings in 
China,” grapple with the two greatest 
empires of Asia; she has certainly been 
in Japan, though we do not think she 
has written about that country; “Gran- 
ite Crags’ describes no doubt a very 
limited part, but still a part of the 
great American continent, being mainly 
concerned with the Yosemité Valley in 
California; and over and above, her 
“At Home in Fiji” shows that she has 
been among the islands of the South 
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Pacific, as her “Fire-Fountains” evi- 
dences her acquaintance with those of 
the North Pacific Ocean. We may well 
rank her among the farthest travelled, 
whether of the women or men of our 
time; and she has the great merit of 
having not rushed from country to 
country, but of having stayed long 
enough in each to get steeped as it were 
in its ways and features, and thus to 
be able to reproduce it not mechani- 
eally but in living form. 

As a writer Miss Gordon Cumming 
is undoubtedly the most popular of our 
lady travellers. Her style is clear, flu- 
ent, and animated; she has the artist 
faculty of grouping detaiis effectively, 
and drawing a picture in true perspec- 
tive, giving you a good idea of the tout 
ensemble. But more remarkable, per- 
haps, is the cheerful tone in which she 
writes; full of enjoyment herself, she 
communicates her happy feelings to 
her readers, and on you go in her com- 
pany enjoying everything. No doubt 
she is an optimist, and wherever she 
goes she sees the best of everything. 
And if her colors sometimes are rather 
too bright, and her feelings too san- 
guine, it is surely a pardonable defect. 
Miss Gordon Cumming has the knack 
of mingling her personality with her 
narrative; you do not forget her in the 
story she tells; but so far from this 
being an offensive property of her style, 
it is really an advantage; it gives reality 
and animation to her writing, and im- 
pregnates it the more with her own 
feeling. 

And there is likewise the play of 
humor—not too frequent, but sufficient 
to brighten here and there a languid 
page. And it matters not if the laugh 
be directed against herself. In“Granite 
Crags” she tells of her party 


halting for luncheon at a pretty cottage 
covered with trailing hops; a cheery peas- 
ant woman, like an English farmer’s wife, 
came out to greet us, and to welcome us 
to a “square meal’? with good roast-meat, 
and the invariable big teapot. I profited 
by some spare minutes to work at my 
sketch of the “Dead Giant,”’ whereat the 
old lady was vastly entertained. ‘Why,’ 
said she, “you must be the lady I hear 
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them talk of who makes pictures just like | ception of a tolerably full description 


aman! And—why, dear me, you wear a 
man’s hat! Why, I do believe you are a 
man! Come now, do tell me, aren’t you 
a man really?” I tried hard to make her 
believe that it was quite correct for En- 
glish ladies to wear wide-brimmed soft 
felt hats, but the effort was hopeless. 


Neither she nor any of the women in the | 


valley could believe it, and I felt really 
glad when an essentially feminine and 
golden -haired Englishwoman 
there, wearing a ditto. 


tracted great notice in the valley, as 
something quite unknown even to most 
of the tourists—the artist-masculine, 
armed with cumbersome oil paints, being 
the only specimen of the genus known 
in the Sierras. 


We should be doing great injustice to 


Miss Gordon Cumming if we did not | 
| that she forgot to provide fur dresses 


take emphatic notice of a feature that 
elevates her travels above the level of 


mere pleasure adventures—her spirit | 
of humanity, and lively interest in all | 


that is fitted to brighten and elevate 


the lives of the races among whom she | 


has been. In this, as in other particu- 
lars, Mrs. Bishop and she thoroughly 
agree. In Christian missions she is 


deeply interested, and no more pleas- | 
ing or gratifying view of a missionary | 
sickness, there would have been noth- 


transformation could be found any- 


where than in her book “At Home in | 
condition of | 


Fiji.” The degraded 
women in India deeply impressed her, 
and the work of Zenana missions and 
of female medical missions found in 
her a very cordial friend. 
the manifestations of a philanthropic 
spirit which her books present, none 
is so interesting as her episode in “Wan- 
derings in China” on teaching the blind 
to read. 


promote it in many ways at home. 


The “Polar Gleams” of Miss Helen 


Peel, a daughter of Sir Robert. though | 


an extremely pleasant book to read, 
need not detain us long. 





arrived | 
Why my poor | 
little water-color paint-box should be con- | 
sidered masculine I cannot say, but it at- | 


| trywomen have ever been. 


But of all | 


We have reason to know that | 
her efforts in this cause have not been | 
limited to writing a chapter of a book, | 
but that she has sought earnestly to | 
| fiords of Norway. When the Blencathra 
| ceased to hug the shore and launched 


With the ex- | 


of the ways of life of the natives of 
northern Siberia, it contains little with 
which Arctic voyagers have not already 
made us familiar. Its interest is 
chiefly as a picture of the experiences 
of a young lady to whom the gaieties 
of fashionable life and the luxurious 
sensations of the yacht had become 


| alike insipid, and who, having an invi- 


tation to join some vessels under con- 
tract to deliver sixteen hundred tons of 
rails for the great railway that is to 
cross Siberia, jumped at the offer, and 
at short notice, as her friends put it, 
was “off to the North Pole.” Not that 


| She actually fulfilled the oft-expressed 


hope of eating strawberries and cream 
at that point of the earth’s surface; but 
having touched latitude 74° N., she was 
probably as near it as any of her coun- 
So excited 
was she by the prospect of her journey 


appropriate to the Arctic regions; but, 
after all, the cold did not harass her. 
It was on board the steam-yacht 
Blencathra, once the Pandora, under 
the experienced command of Captain 
Wiggins, that Miss Peel bore off 
towards the realms of perpetual ice 
and snow; and if a comfortable ship 
and a skilful commander could only 
have counteracted the miseries of sea- 


ing but pleasure in all the voyage. Yet 
her buoyant spirit refused to be sub- 
dued even by days of misery; and when 


| she passed the dim shores of Novaia 


Zenlia and was actually floating on the 
Kara Sea—the first lady that had ever 
been there—when the waters of the 
Yenisei River lapped the ship, and 
when she could date her letters with 
the dismal name of Siberia, her joy 
was exuberant. It was a great sorrow 
when the ship’s head was turned honie- 
wards. But a better opportunity pre- 
sented itself of enjoying the coasts and 


cut into the North Sea, the sensation 
was hardly less terrible than that which 
must have been experienced when, ac- 
cording to the ballad, Sir Patrick Spens 
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set sail on the return voyage from 
“Norroway :”’— 


They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind 
grew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 


No sooner were we in the North Sea 
than my miseries began afresh. Squalls 
and hail-storms raged with violence, and 
we were rolled about unmercifully. I was 
indeed wretched. Keeping as best I could 
to my berth, I felt, although so near, I 
might never see my home again; and my 
fear was greater than I can describe. 
Hours dragged on; the three days seemed 
endless. For want of fresh air and some- 
thing to do, I opened my port-hole to cool 
my excitement; but before I had time to 
realize this act of thoughtlessness, I found 
myself thoroughly cooled down and well 
drenched as a punishment for such im- 
prudence. A huge wave had worked it- 
self into my cabin; volumes of water 
simply inundated me and my berth. 
However, without losing presence of mind, 
I used all my strength to close the port- 
hole. I was completely cured of sea- 
sickness! 


Without claiming an unusual share 
of the gift of prophecy, we think we 
may safely predict that this will not 


be the last of Miss Peel’s voyages. All 
experience of travel shows that “‘in- 
crease of appetite grows by what it 
feeds on;”’ and it will be no surprise 
to find that ere long Miss Peel will 
have rivalled her predecessors, and 
compassed many a journey to the ends 
of the earth. 


To Miss Annie R. Taylor the honor 
is due of having been the first English 
traveller that ever penetrated more 
than a little way into that great unex- 
plored land—Tibet. Miss Taylor’s first 
interest in foreign lands was kindled 
by hearing a missionary address from 


a son of Dr. Moffat while she was at- | 
tending a school at Richmond. Offer- | 


ing herself as a missionary to the China 
Inland Mission, she worked for a time 
in Tan-chan in China, near the frontier 
of Tibet. A lively interest in that coun- 
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try took hold of her, as being the only 
heathen country from which the Gospel 
was absolutely shut out. Surely, she 
thought, He who said, “Go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” did not mean that Tibet 
should be an exception. And as He 
never commands the impossible, surely 
He will aid any of His servants who 
humbly tries to obey His command. 
She resolved in her own person to make 
the attempt. 

First she went to Darjeeling in India, 
on the frontier of Tibet, and spent some 
time in a Tibetan village learning the 
language. Finding, however, that it 
would be better to make her entrance 
from the Chinese frontier, she returned 
to Tan-chan. A year was spent on the 
frontier, in the course of which she 
visited many large monasteries and be- 
came familiar with the ways and char- 
acter of the people. On 2d September, 
1892, she set out on her expedition, try- 
ing to reach Lhassa, the sacred city of 
the lamas, and then purposing to con- 
tinue her route to the Indian frontier. 
For her guide she had a Chinese Mo- 
hammedan, Noga, whose wife, Erminie, 
was a native of Lhassa, and wished 
to visit her people; she had also a 
Chinese servant, and a faithful Tibetan 
attendant, Pontso, who had _ been 
brought under her notice when in mis- 
erable health, and to whom she had 
rendered great service, to body and 
soul alike. She had not gone far when 
the party was attacked by robbers, who 
relieved her of two of her horses and a 
considerable part of her goods. On she 
went, first through agricultural tribes 
on the frontier, where 


fertile fields, populous villages, temples 
surrounded by trees, met our eyes, while 
the picturesque natives in their bright 
cotton jackets and sheepskin gowns bor- 
dered with cloths of various colors, with 
their smiling faces and animated looks, 
singing or chatting while working in the 
fields, struck me by the vivid contrast to 
the sober looks and apathetic appearance 
of the Chinese on the other side.* 


1 Address, Royal Geog. Soc. of Scotland, De- 
cember, 1893. 
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We cannot follow her steps as she 
advanced towards Lhassa, though we 
would fain pause with her for a mo- 
ment on the top of the dreaded pass 
of Dam-jan-er-la, the highest elevation 
to which she attained, where water 
boiled at so low a temperature that 
though boiling it was only tepid—a 
great drawback, as every one knows, 
to the brewing of a comfortable cup 
of tea. She had got on so well that 
there seemed little risk of her not reach- 
ing Lhassa, but for the treachery of her 
Mohammedan guide Noga. He had 
proved a faithless wretch, and had 
made more than one attempt on her 
life, in order to possess himself of her 
whole property, and it was a relief 
when he left her; but the scoundrel 
hurried on in front of her and gave 
the authorities information of her ap- 
proach. She had just come within 
sight of the sacred province of U when 
she was taken prisoner, and after in 
vain remonstrating 
with the Lhassa chiefs, obliged to turn 
back toward China. But no incivility 
or violence was offered to her; on the 
contrary, as the various robberies she 
had experienced had left her destitute 
of money and even the necessaries of 
life, they gave her the wherewithal to 
retrace her steps to the half-way town 
ol Ke-gu, where she left her tents, and 
for many nights slept in the open air. 
Whether parting with her tents was 
resorted to for the purpose of procuring 
a little money, we are not told; yet 
nothing but dire necessity could have 
driven her to that step in such a cli- 
mate, where a hole in the ground with 
a piece of felt to cover the ice was a 
welcome bed, and her night-dress con- 
sisted of a bag into which she crept, 
ciothes and all. 

Of the people she says:— 


I have nothing but praise to give the 
Tibetans for their chivalry and kindness. 
Setting aside their raiding proclivities, 
they are hospitable, friendly, trustworthy, 
and by no means averse to intercourse 
with Europeans. In simplicity and naive- 
ness, more especially, those people form 
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a decided contrast to most Asiatic races. 
Although the lamas, for political reasons, 
do not wish to see us in their country, 
it is the Chinese who force Tibet—though 
this country is only partially tributary to 
them—to so jealously guard her frontier, 
and this principally for their own trade 
interests; nor do they hesitate to do all 
they can to impede any intercourse be- 
tween the Tibetans and Europeans, and 
to raise bad blood. 


Miss Taylor, after visiting this coun- 
try, returned to the borders of Tibet, 
where she is employed in useful work, 
but without having as yet made any 
new attempt to reach Lhassa. 


There are other ladies well entitled 
to the name of travellers and a place 
in our record. We can but mention 
two. One is Miss M. W. Kingsley, 
whose exploration of the river Ogowé 


| is graphically described in the Scottish 
| Geographical Magazine for March, 1896. 
and palavering 


The other is Mrs. Littledale, the wife 


| of Mr. St. George R. Littledale, and the 


intrepid companion of his three jour- 
neys—first, in 1891, across the Pamirs; 
next, in 1894, across Central Asia; and 
lastly, in 1895, across Tibet. Mr. and 
Mrs. Littledale, after surmounting in- 
credible difficulties and hardships, had 
actually got within forty-three miles of 
Lhassa, and Mr. Littledale was deter- 
mined to fight his way, if necessary, 
over the remaining space, in spite of 
all opposition, when the dangerous ill- 
ness of his wife compelled him to 
return. (See Magazine of the Royal 
Geographical Society for May, 1896.) 

It goes without saying that our story 
reflects high credit on the courage, the 
perseverance, and the benevolence of 
the gentler sex; it is a record of which 
women may well be proud. And there 
is this further to be said—that in no 
ease has their travelling enthusiasm 
involved the sacrifice of obvious do- 
mestic duty; nor has it brought out 
any qualities inconsistent with the 
modesty, the grace, and the gentleness 
that must always be regarded as the 
fitting ornaments of the sex. 
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From The Argosy. 
DON CARLOS. 

Young, handsome, unhappy, the vic- 
tim of a brutal father, who married 
his own destined bride, consumed by a 
fatal passion for his beautiful step- 
mother, who had been so cruelly 
snatched from him, sent to undeserved 
imprisonment and doomed to a violent 
end by his jealous and revengeful 
parent, Don Carlos stands in the pages 
of romance a hero about whose life, 
love, and tragic death, a halo of roman- 
tic mystery is thrown. 

So much for romance. But the pages 
of history tell a different tale. Instead 
of being handsome, Don Carlos was, if 
the portrait given of him may be be- 
lieved, exactly the reverse. His fea- 
tures were somewhat like those of his 
father, Philip II., his complexion was 
swarthy and sallow, his expression, 
fierce and foolish.” His head was dis- 
proportionately large, his limbs were 
rickety, one shoulder being higher than 
the other, and one leg longer than its 
fellow, while his figure was as mis- 
shapen as his mind. 

In all probability this portrait was as 
exaggerated in its depreciation of the 
unhappy young man’s personal appear- 
ance as was the romancer’s depiction 
of him as a hero of grace and beauty. 

There is no doubt that this tragic and 
mysterious fate endowed him with an 
amount of interest that otherwise he 
would not have gained. 

On November the 12th, 1543, Philip IT. 
of Spain was married to his cousin, the 
Infanta Mary of Portugal, daughter of 
John III. and Catherine. 

On July 8th, 1545, she gave birth at 
Valladolid, to a son, dying a few days 
afterwards at the age of eighteen. 
This son was the celebrated Don 
Carlos, Prince of the Asturias. 

As an infant he was weakly, and it 
was thought he would not live to grow 
up. Deprived of a mother’s care, he 
was intrusted to that of the Regent 
Joanna, his aunt, during his father’s 
absence in England and the Low Coun- 
tries. 

Philip’s sister, Joanna, was a good 
woman, and she gladly undertook the 
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care of the motherless babe, but, pitying 
his feebleness, she indulged the boy 
too much, and in her solicitude for his 
bodily health she neglected that of his 
mind, and did nothing to form his 
character or check the ungovernable 
outbursts of his violent temper. 

That Carlos had some lovable qual- 
ities is pretty certain, for his aunt, 
Joanna, felt an affection for him to the 
last. She made several attempts to be 
allowed to see him during his rigorous 
confinement, and was deeply afflicted 
when all entreaties to move her brother 
proved ineffectual. As Carlos grew 
older his education was entrusted to 
Honorato Juan, a well-trained scholar, 
and a man of piety and learning, who 
tried, but with little success, to inter- 
est Carlos in his studies. 

In 1556, Charles V. stopped at Valla- 
dolid on his way to his cloistered re- 
treat at Yuste. He there saw his 
grandson for the first time after his 
abdication, and was highly pleased 
with him. He thought the lad inherited 
some of his martial genius, for he took 
such interest in his grandfather’s ac- 
counts of his various battles; and when 
told how the emperor had fled at 
Innspruck, narrowly escaping falling 
into the hands of the enemy, he inter- 
rupted him, sturdily maintaining that 
he “never would have fied,” though 
Charles endeavored to explain the 
necessity of the case. But, pleased as 
the emperor was with the boy’s martial 
bearing, he was keen enough to see 
that his temper was wayward and over- 
bearing, and that he was insolent to his 
aunt. He read Carlos a lecture on his 
behavior, and told Joanna that “if she 
would administer more wholesome cor- 
rection to the boy, the nation would 
have reason to thank her for it.” 

Charles, even in his retreat, thought 
of his grandson. He made the governor 
of the prince, Don Garcia de Toledo, a 
brother of the celebrated Duke of Alva, 
write to him regularly, detailing his 
pupil’s progress. The governor was by 
no means satisfied with Don Carlos, he 
showed great inattention and want of 
interest, not only in his studies, but 
also in the accomplishments it was 
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thought so necessary for a cavalier to 
be proficient in, such as horsemanship, 
fencing, caneplaying, and other manly 
exercises. 

Perhaps his health had something to 
do with this apathy, for from childhood 
Don Carlos was subject to severe 
bilious attacks, which undermined his 
constitution. 

At this period of his life he rose before 
seven; heard mass, and breakfasted by 
half past eight. Then he studied and 
at eleven dined. After that came a 
period of recreation, when, with his 
young companions, he amused himself 
by playing at quoits, or trucos, a kind 
of billiards, or fencing. At half past 
three he had a light meal, after which 
he listened to reading, or, if fine, went 
for a walk or ride. In the evening came 
supper and bed at half past nine. 

If contemporary writers are to be 
believed, at a very early age Carlos 
showed a headstrong, overbearing tem- 
per and natural ferocity of disposition. 
He had a favorite snake, a very large 
specimen, which he was in the habit of 
caressing. One day, however, an un- 
lucky day for the reptile, it bit its 
master’s finger, whereupon Don Carlos 
promptly avenged the injury by biting 
its head off on the spot. 

He would have hares and other 
animals brought to him alive, that he 
might cut their throats and amuse him- 
self with their dying convulsions. 
Occasionally he varied this amusement 
by roasting them alive. This was evi- 
dently an hereditary trait, for his father, 
Philip, enjoyed an auto da fé, only the 
victims he roasted alive were human 
fellow-creatures. 

Carlos was reckless and impatient, 
and so arrogant that he was unwilling 
to stand with his head uncovered, for 
any time, in the presence of the em- 
peror, or his father. 

His preceptors tried to combat the 
savagery of his temper, but without 
avail. As he grew older his ferocity 
increased, and other vices developed 
themselves, even when a boy. He was 
cunning as any madman, indeed, it is 
only charitable to suppose that he in- 
herited the insanity of his great grand- 
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mother, Joanna, and his licentiousness 
was such as to shock those around him, 
particularly his father, Philip, who, 
though he indulged himself, was care- 
ful to draw a veil of decency over his 
own proceedings. 

It is only fair to add that he had some 
redeeming traits. He was generous, 
even to prodigality, giving away his 
jewels and clothes when his money was 
gone. He was fearless, and by no 
means frivolous in his tastes, and, at all 
events in his boyhood, had a predilec- 
tion for a military life. 

His outbursts of temper seemed un- 
governable. Once as he was passing 
along the street, some water thrown 
from a window accidentally fell upon 
him. He peremptorily ordered his 
guards to burn the house to the ground 
and kill the whole of the inhabitants. 
The soldiers pretended to carry out this 
sanguinary order, but came back with 
the excuse that the holy sacrament of 
the Viaticum had that moment been 
carried into the house. Even Carlos 
dared not profane the mysteries of the 
Church, so by the soldiers’ stratagem 
the doomed inhabitants escaped. 

In the beginning of 1560, Isabella of 
France, who had been destined as a 
bride for Don Carlos, came to Castile 
to be married, but the bridegroom had 
been changed; instead of the son she 
was united to the father. 

The marriage was performed at 
Toledo with great magnificence, on the 
second of February. There is consider- 
able divergence in Isabella’s age, as 
given by different historians. De Thou 
says she was only eleven, Sismondi 
makes her fourteen, while Cabrera puts 
it at eighteen, at the time of her mar- 
riage with Philip. All, however, agree 
in stating she was beautiful. Carlos 
was present at the ceremony, and some 
declare that feelings of resentment 
against his father for so unceremo- 
niously depriving him of his bride, date 
from the time when he first beheld the 
beautiful French princess. 

But this is hardly likely, considering 
that Carlos at that time was a boy of 
fourteen. 

On the twenty-second of the same 
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month, Carlos was formally recognized 
by the Cortes of Castile as heir to the 
crown. The royal family, the great 
nobles, and the representatives of the 
commons were present. Carlos is said 
to have performed his part of the cere- 
mony with great dignity, but it was 
remarked that the superb trappings of 
the white horse he rode, and his mag- 
nificent dress, blazing with jewels, 
formed a sad contrast to his sallow and 
sickly countenance and wasted body. 

In the following year, in the hopes 
that change of air might benefit his 
health, Carlos was sent to the univer- 
sity of Alcala, founded by the great 
Ximenes. His uncle, Philip’s illegiti- 
mate brother, Don John of Austria, and 
his cousin, Alexander Farnese, son of 
the Duchess of Parma, were sent to the 
university at the same time. 

The three boys were nearly of the 
same age, but theré was a great differ- 
ence in their personal appearance, John 
and Alexander being handsome, stal- 
wart youths, studious and accom- 
plished, giving early promise of the 
brilliant qualities they afterwards 
showed, and forming a strong contrast 
to their royal kinsman. 

When a mere boy Carlos proved him- 
self to be prematurely licentious, all the 
money he was allowed he spent upon 
women of low character, and those who 
were respected he insulted. 

He had not been at the university long 
when he met with an accident which 
nearly ended fatally, and was supposed 
to have put the finishing touch to his 
incipient insanity. 

The porter of the garden had a young 
and pretty daughter. Carlos was not 
long in finding out her charms. Going 
to a rendezvous with her, he fell down 
a dark stairway, his head striking 
against a door at the bottom of the 
steps. He was found insensible, re- 
moved to his chamber, and his physi- 
cians were summoned. 

At first little was thought of the 
injury, but it was soon found to be 
serious. Alarming symptoms set in, 
fever, erysipelas, his head swelling to 
ar enormous size, total blindness and 
delirium. The king’s physicians were 





ealled in, it was discovered that his 
skull was fractured,and trepanning was 
deemed necessary. The operation was 
performed, a portion of the bone being 
removed. However, the patient grew 
worse, and the greatest alarm spread 
through the country at the prospect of 
his death. 

Every sort and kind of remedy was 
tried without success, and everybody 
was beginning to despair, when a 
curious remedy was proposed. 

The bones of a holy Franciscan, Fray 
Diego, who had died a hundred years 
before in the odor of sanctity, were 
taken with great solemnity from their 
iron coffin, and carried to the invalid’s 
room. 

The mouldering relics, which emitted 
a sweet perfume, were laid beside him, 
and the cloth that wrapped the skull 
was placed on the prince’s head. 
Luckily for Carlos he was not in a state 
to be alarmed by such a gruesome bed- 
fellow. 

It is reported that Fray Diego ap- 
peared to the patient that very night 
and bade him “be of good cheer, for 
that he would certainly recover.” 

The good father was a true prophet; 
from that moment the patient began to 
mend, the fever left him, and his sight 
was restored. In two months he was 
able to leave his bed. 

Philip at this time showed great 
solicitude for his son, and took up his 
residence at Alcala so as to be near him 
during his illness. 

Of course the Franciscan, or rather 
his bones, had the merit of the cure, 
and Diego was canonized; but after 
all the cure was not perfect. Carlos 
had sustained permanent injury to the 
brain, and his conduct afterwards al- 
ways savored of insanity. 

The absurd eccentricities, mad 
humors and excesses he indulged in, 
made fatal inroads on his never very 
robust constitution, while at the same 
time they were the current scandal in 
Madrid. He would patrol the streets 
with some young nobles of the same 
kindred habits, assaulting passers-by 
with drawn swords, kissing the women 
and insulting even ladies of the highest 
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rank with 
epithets. 

Sometimes his mad humors took a 
whimsical turn, as when, having need 
of money, he applied to a merchant, 
named Grimaldo, for the loan of fifteen 
hundred ducats. The money-lender, in 
the usual vein of Castilian bombast, 
declared, “that all he had was at his 
disposal,” little dreaming that Carlos 
would take him at his word and tell 
him to hand over a hundred thousand 
ducats. 

Grimaldo, astounded at the ruin that 
he had thus invited, in vain declared 
“that he had only used the words in a 
complimentary sense,” Carlos replied, 
“he had no right to bandy compliments 
with princes; and if he did not in four- 
and-twenty hours pay the money to the 
last real, he and his family would have 
cause to rue it.” 

The unhappy money-lender had to 
find the sum of sixty thousand ducats, 
Ruy Gomez de Silva, the prince’s 
governor, having prevailed upon him 
to accept that lesser sum. 


the most  opprobrious 


It was a pretty sharp lesson for the 
money-lender, who must have regretted 
putting his trust in a prince. It is 


stated that Carlos squandered the 
money as quickly as he had obtained 
it, but it is not recorded whether it 
was ever repaid to Grimaldo. 

Another ludicrous anecdote is told of 
the heir apparent. It was the fashion 
to wear very large boots. The prince 
had his made even larger than ordinary, 
and in them he used to carry a pair of 
small pistols. Philip, perhaps afraid of 
the consequences of his son’s carrying 
about with him such dangerous weap- 
ons, ordered the boots to be made 
smaller. Carlos, having given his 
chamberlain, Don Pedro Manuel, orders 
for a new pair to be made, fell into a 
furious rage on discovering their cur- 
tailed dimensions; he swore at Don 
Pedro and gave him a sounding box on 
the ear for thus conspiring with the 
king against his will and pleasure. 
But upon the unlucky shoemaker fell 
the brunt of his wrath. He sent for the 
culprit, gave him a beating and a 
dinner. But such a dinner! He had 
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the boots cut into small pieces, stewed 
and seasoned, and forced the unfor- 
tunate maker to eat the unsavory mess. 
The man, who expected nothing less 
than death, was only too glad to com- 
ply, and swallowed as much of the stew 
as he could get down. The account 
does not state whether he suffered from 
indigestion after his meal, but it is more 
than probable. 

Carlos once violently assaulted his 
governor, Don Garcia de Toledo. At 
another time he was only just pre- 
vented in time from throwing his 
chamberlain, Don Alonzo de Cordova, 
out of the window. 

These noblemen, not unnaturally, 
complained to the king of these insults 
which they could not resent, and begged 
to be released from their posts. Philip 
transferred them to his own service, 
putting in their vacant places Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, Prince of Eboli, and 
Don Pedro Manuel. 

Even the mighty Alva, and no less a 
person than Cardinal Espinosa, the 
grand inquisitor, met with scant cour- 
tesy from the prince. Espinosa de- 
tained at his palace an actor, who had 
been commanded by Don Carlos to per- 
form a favorite part. Some say that 
it was by Philip’s orders, others 
that the detention was accidental; 
anyway, the fury of the prince was 
aroused, and when he met the 
eardinal, he seized him roughly by the 
throat, and, drawing his dagger, he 
swore, “by the soul of his father, he 
would kill the scurvy priest.” The 
trembling prelate fell on his knees, 
and begged for mercy, but it was 
only the opportune entrance of Philip, 
which saved the grand _ inquisitor 
from the design of the infuriated 
prince. 

He was highly indignant that the 
command in the Netherlands was given 
to Alva; he wanted it himself; there- 
fore, when the duke came to pay his 
respects to him before his departure, 
Carlos flew at him, and tried to kill 
him with his dagger. Alva, being the 
stronger managed to hold him tight till 
help came and he was disarmed. 

The proceedings of Don Carlos were 
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scarcely those of sanity; but these con- 
stant outrages were regarded by his 
father as indignities offered to himself. 
The breach between them was grad- 
ually growing wider, and, though living 
in the same palace, they did not speak 
to each other. 

Philip seems to have been jealous of 
his son; the latter desired to be admitted 
to some share of the government, or to 
be appointed to a military command, 
but the king would permit neither, 
always regarding him with suspicion, 
perhaps on account of the reports of his 
proceedings, which were faithfully 
detailed by the 
around the infante. 

As to the accounts of the amours be- 
tween Don Carlos and his step-mother, 
there seems to be absolutely no founda- 
tion for them. 

Isabella, indeed, always showed an 
affection for the prince, and she was 
one of the few persons whom he 
trusted; but there is not the slightest 
evidence that, in thought or deed, she 
was ever unfaithful to Philip. The sad 
occurrence of her own death following 
quickly on that of her unfortunate step- 
son, gave the poets and romancists the 
idea that they had both fallen victims 
to the jealous vengeance of the husband 
and father. 

Carlos could not have been without 
some redeeming traits, for he inspired 
affection in the breasts of several 
persons. His aunt Joanna, his uncle 
Don John of Austria, his great-aunt the 
queen of Portugal, the Emperor Max- 
imilian and his empress, parents of 
Anne of Austria, all, as well as Isabella, 
regarded him with warm affection, 
while many of his personal attendants 
were devoted to him. 

There is not much doubt that Carlos 
was an unmanageable person, and 
Philip viewed with great displeasure 
the various excesses in which he in- 
dulged. It is equally true the infante 
hated his father cordially, and chafed 
under parental restraint. 

The ministers placed about him fur- 
nished the king with minute reports of 
his son’s proceedings. 

Seeing that Philip 


attendants placed 


was irritated 
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against him, Carlos determined to fly 
to some foreign land. He began a 
secret correspondence with the leaders 
of the revolt in the provinces, offering 
to put himself at their head. 

Carlos had no money for such an 
expedition, so he sent a confidential 
agent, to try to raise the sum re- 
quired, by obtaining loans from differ- 
ent cities. 

Meanwhile Philip informed by his 
spies, either really believed or affected 
to believe, that his life was in danger 
from his son. A circumstance that now 
occurred, if true, for the whole affair 
is wrapped in mystery which has never 
yet been unravelled, would seem to 
justify the king’s suspicions. It was at 
Christmas, 1567; for some days Carlos 
had no rest, and was frequently re- 
peating that “the desired to kill a man 
with whom he had a quarrel.” He 
intimated the same thing to Don John, 
his uncle, but without revealing the 
name of his intended victim. On 
Innocents’ day the royal family always" 
took the sacrament in public. Confes- 
sion was necessary herore this, so that 
absolution might be given. Carlos 
horrified his confessor by avowing his 
murderous design, whereupon the lat- 
ter refused absolution. The prince de- 
manded that at least he might receive 
an unconsecrated wafer, in order to 
avoid the scandal that would be occa- 
sioned by his not receiving the sacra- 
ment with the others, but this was also 
refused. Several divines were ealled 
in, and it is said that one, the prior of 
Atocha, managed to draw from Carlos 
the name of the man he wished to kill, 
and that it was his father. The con- 
fessor immediately repaired to the king 
with his news. 

The king was not long in taking his 
measures; he assembled his council of 
conscience and laid the facts before 
them. They recommended mercy, but 
this not suiting Philip, he referred the 
matter to the Inquisition. This tri- 
bunal declared Carlos a heretic on ac- 
count of his dealings with the 
Protestants, and that for this and the 
attempt on his father’s life — which 
attempt by the way never got further 
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than a madman’s ravings—he should 
be condemned to death. 

It is hard to know at this distance of 
time what feelings really actuated 
Philip with regard to his unfortunate 
son. He had prayers put up in the 
different monasteries for the guidance 
of Heaven in this momentous affair. 
He wrote to Pius the Fifth that, “he 
was obliged to imprison his son, but 
promised that he would in the conduct 
of the affair, omit nothing which could 
be expected of a father and of a just 
and prudent king.” In a letter to his 
aunt Queen Catherine of Portugal, he 
declares that “like Abraham he was 
prepared to go all lengths in obedience 
to the Lord. I have chosen in this 
matter,” he writes, “to make the sacrifice 
to God of my own flesh and blood, and 
to prefer his service and the universal 
welfare to all other considerations.” 

There is a hypocritical ring about this 
letter. Carlos was proving himself a 
nuisance, and Philip thought it was 
better to put him out of the way. 

Some time before, when Don Carlos 
de Siso, a noble Florentine, exclaimed 
to him on his way to execution, “Is it 
thus that you allow your innocent sub- 
jects to be persecuted?’ Philip replied, 
“If it were my own son, I would fetch 
the wood to burn him, were he such a 
wretch as thou art.” 

Philip was capable of committing any 
crime, and he thoroughly understood 
the art of secret midnight murder. 
‘“‘The elaborate and ingenious method 
by which the assassination of Montigny 
was accomplished was kept a profound 
secret from the whole world, until the 
letters of the royal assassin, after three 
centuries’ repose, were exhumed, and 
the foul mystery was revealed.” 

Philip declared that it was the stern 
pressure of necessity alone, that drove 
him to deal in this way with his first- 
born, his only son. “It was with un- 
speakable anguish that he at last re- 
solved to place his son under restraint.” 

If Philip professed to be afraid of 
assassination at the hands of his son, 
Carlos on his part felt insecure in his 
father’s palace. He slept with two 
pistols under his pillow, his sword and 
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dagger at his side, and two loaded 
muskets in a wardrobe close at hand. 
He made the celebrated French engi- 
neer, Louis de Foix, construct a bolt 
with pulleys to the door of his sleeping- 
chamber so that it could not be opened 
from outside, but which he could 
open or shut by means of the pulleys, 
without rising from his bed. These 
precautions seem to show that he did 
not consider his life safe, and the 
sequel proved him to be not far wrong. 

About the middle of January, 1568, 
the prince’s agent returned with only 
a fourth of the amount of money Carlos 
had demanded. But he determined to 
fly with it. Having completed his 
preparations, he communicated his in- 
tentions to his uncle and besought him 
to accompany him. In vain Don John 
expostulated with him on his folly, and, 
fearing the consequences that might 
ensue, the future hero of Lepanto in- 
formed his brother, Philip, of his 
nephew’s mad scheme. Carlos was 
furious when Don John informed him 
of what he had done, and attacked his 
uncle violently with his sword. Don 
John was forced to draw to defend him- 
self, but the noise of the skirmish drew 
the notice of the attendants, and they 
rushed in and enabled Don John to 
retreat. Philip thought it was high 
time for him to interfere. He forced 
De Foix to disarrange the mechanism of 
the bolt and pulleys, so that the door 
could be opened from without. 

Carlos intended to put his design of 
taking flight into execution on the 17th 
of January, and he ordered the director- 
general of the posts to have eight 
horses in readiness for him that even- 
ing. Don Ramon de Tassis, suspecting 
all was not right, sent word that all the 
horses were out, and then hastened to 
the king. 

The monarch then consulted the Holy 
Office, and the resolution was taken to 
arrest his son. Those who beheld 
Philip in the audience-chamber, on the 
morning of the 18th, saw no sign of 
any disturbance on his serene counte- 
nance, though he had determined that 
very night to make Carlos a prisoner. 

It was between eleven and twelve 
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o’clock that the king, wearing armor, 
and with his head protected by a hel- 
met, entered the prince’s chamber. He 

yas accompanied by the Duke of Feria, 
captain of the guard, the Prince of 
Eboli, the Count Lerma and two other 
nobles, and twelve privates of the 
guard. Carlos slept so heavily that 
Count Lerma had no difficulty in re- 
moving the firearms from under his 
pillow and the wardrobe. Then by the 
king’s orders he was awakened from 
his heavy sleep. 

Starting up in bed, and seeing his 
father he cried out “that he was a dead 
man.” 

Philip bade him be quiet, “that he had 
not come to kill him, but to chastise 
him paternally for his own good.” 
Then the king ordered the doors and 
windows to be strongly secured and the 
keys to be delivered to him. 

Carlos, probably having a shrewd 
notion of what he had to expect from 
the paternal justice, exclaimed :— 

“Kill me, rather than keep me pris- 
oner. If you do not, I will make away 


with myself.” 


“You will do no such thing,” an- 
swered his father, “for that would be 
the act of a madman.” 

“Your majesty,” said the unhappy 
young man in a voice choked by sobs, 
“treats me so ill that you force me to 
this extremity. 
drive me to despair.” 

But Philip was not to be moved from 
his purpose by tears or entreaties. He 


had a coffer containing the papers of | 


Don Carlos, seized. He had the whole 


of the furniture, even to the andirons, | 


removed from the chamber; this was 
ostensibly to prevent Carlos from com- 


mitting violence either upon himself or 


upon others. The prisoner was forced 
to array himself in mourning garments 


and to sleep upon a truckle bed. All | 


his personal attendants were removed 
and guards put in their places. 

Carlos was never to be alone; two 
lords, out of six named for the purpose, 
performed the duty in rotation of 
watching him, remaining in his 
chamber day and night. His meat was 
cut up before it was brought to him, 


I am not mad, but you | 


801 
| as he was allowed no knife at his meals. 
All communication from without was 
cut off. He could not even look from 
his strongly-barricaded windows. He 
was dead to the world. The unhappy 
prisoner, even were he not mad before, 
was driven so by his rigorous confine- 
ment. He tried to commit suicide. 
Owing to his complaining so much of 
the cold. he was allowed to have a 
brazier in his apartment. He threw 
himself naked into this, and it was with 
considerable difficulty that his guards 
rescued him. He attempted to choke 
himself with a diamond but was pre- 
vented by those around him. Then he 
tried to starve himself, and remained 
without food for several days, some say 
for eleven, though others put it at seveu 
and three. 

The mental excitement under which 
he labored combined with the want of 
air and exercise, produced its natural 
effect on his never robust constitution. 
Every day he became more emaciated, 
while the fever to which he had long 
been a victim now burned more fiercely 
than ever in his veins. To allay it he 
chose some strange remedies, not a 
little to the inconvenience of his com- 
panions. He deluged the floor with 
cold water, and walked about for hours, 
half naked and with bare feet, in it. 
He had a warming-pan filled with ice 
and snow introduced into his bed and 
| let it remain there for hours together. 
| He sat in cold draughts, and drank 
gallons of iced water. After being 
several days without food he would 
| go to the other extreme, and devour a 
pastry of four partridges, with all the 
| paste, at a sitting, washing it down with 
three gallons of his favorite iced water. 
He ate sixteen pounds of fruit, includ- 
| ing four pounds of grapes, at one meal, 
| and was ill in consequence. 

According to De Thou, Philip, seeing 
| his son thus desperate, consulted once 

more with the Holy Office, and came to 

the decision that it was better to con- 
| demn him legitimately to death rather 

than to permit him to die by his own 
| hand. In order, however, to save ap- 
| pearances, the order was secretly car- 
| ried into execution. 
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Don Carlos was made to swallow 
poison in a bowl of broth, of which he 
died in a few hours. His death was 
concealed for several months, and was 
not made public till after Alva’s victory 
at Jemmingen. 

Such was De Thou’s account, but the 
tragedy of Don. Carlos’s death is 
wrapped in impenetrable mystery. At 
least half-a-dozen different versions of 
the manner in which he came by his 
death are recorded. Probably the letter 
Philip wrote in cipher to the pope con- 
tains the true account, but that has 
never been unearthed. 

One writer says his veins were 
opened in a warm bath, so that he 
might bleed to death. Another gives 
strangling as the mode of execution, 
two slaves holding his arms, another 
his feet, while the fourth applied the 
fatal cord. Brantéme asserts that after 
his condemnation Carlos was found 
dead in his chamber smothered by a 
towel. 

Antonio Perez, one of the household 
of the Prince of Eboli, informs us that 


—“As the king had found Carlos guilty, 
he was condemned to death by inquis- 


itors. But in order that the execution 
of this sentence might not be brought 
too palpably before the public, they 
mixed, for four months together, a slow 
poison in his food.” This account re- 
ceives some confirmation from a letter 
written by the French minister, Four- 
quevaulx, about a month after the 
prince’s arrest. “The prince,” he 
writes, “becomes visibly thinner and 
more dried up; and his eyes are sunk in 
his head. They give him sometimes 
strong soups and capon broths, in 
which amber and other nourishing 
things are dissolved, that he may not 
wholly lose his strength and fall into 
decrepitude. These soups are prepared 
privately in the chamber of Ruy Gomez, 
through which one passes into that of 
the prince.” 

The Prince of Orange did not hesi- 
tate to denounce Philip as the murderer 
of both his wife and his son. But then; 
as he was at enmity with the king of 
Spain, he might be looked upon as a 
prejudiced witness. 





One writer asserted that the only 
liberty granted to Carlos was that of 
selecting the manner of his death out of 
several kinds that were proposed to 
him. 

But with all this there was no positive 
proof that Philip committed the atro- 
cious crime of murdering his unhappy 
son, though dark suspicions were rife 
immediately after the death of the 
prince was known. 

The arrest of Don Carlos caused a 
great sensation throughout the country, 
and the wildest rumors were afloat as 
to the cause. For some days Philip 
would allow no post to leave Madrid. 
He wished to give his own version of 
the affair. On the 24th he despatched 
circular letters to the great ecclesias- 
tics, the grandees, and municipalities 
of the chief cities of the kingdom. On 
the same day he sent despatches to the 
principal courts of Europe. 

Whatever were the offences of Carlos, 
it soon became evident that it was never 
intended to allow him to regain his 
liberty, or mount the throne of his an- 
cestors. His confinement was most 
rigorous, the nobles who guarded him 
being forbidden to speak to him on any 
matters relating to the government, or 
to bring any messages to him, and bear 
none from him to the world without. 
No works were allowed him except 
those of a devotional character, and no 
persons but his physician and his valet 
were allowed into his apartment besides 
those nobles who had the care of him. 
These severe rules were strictly ob- 
served. 

The queen of Portugal wrote to the 
king to be permitted to remain with her 
grandson in his confinement and take 
charge of him. Philip promptly vetoed 
this arrangement. 

Isabella, the prisoner’s step-mother, 
and his aunt Joanna, who were deeply 
afflicted by the course taken with the 
prince, made ineffectual attempts to be 
allowed to visit him in his confinement. 
Isabella was so much pained by the 
prince’s arrest, that she wept for two 
days over his misfortunes, until forbid- 
den by her husband to weep any 
longer. 
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Isabella seems to have been of a 
gentle, amiable temperament and to 
have pitied her step-son sincerely. She 
wished to have him married to her 
sister, as she thought her gentleness 
might tone down his wildness. 

After the death of Carlos a paper 
was found among those seized, in 
which he assigned the first places 
among his friends to his step-mother 
and his uncle, Don John of Austria. 

The latter seems to have entertained 
an affection for his wayward nephew, 
and when he heard of the latter’s arrest 
he came to the palace dressed in a suit 
of mourning, to testify his grief. Philip 
was greatly displeased, and coldly re- 
buked his brother, and ordered him to 
ehange his mourning for his ordinary 
dress. Don John, likewise, was denied 
all access to the prisoner. Philip evi- 


dently did not like to be condoled with 
under his affliction. When several of 
the great towns were preparing to send 
their deputies to inquire into the cause 
of the prince’s imprisonment, their proj- 
ect was nipped in the bud by the king, 
who curtly gave them to understand 


that he wanted none of their condol- 
ences or interference. It soon came to 
be understood that Don Carlos was a 
subject not to be talked about. 

The king was almost as much a 
prisoner as his son. He was afraid to 
go out, being constantly haunted by 
the apprehension of some outbreak 
among the people, to effect the eaptive’s 
escape. When he heard any unusual 
noise in the palace, he would go to the 
window, to see if the tumult were not 
occasioned by an attempt to release the 
prisoner. He had a process drawn up 
against Carlos immediately after his 
arrest. The special commission to try 
him consisted of Cardinal Espinosa, the 
Prince of Eboli, and a royal councillor. 
Bribiesca de Mufnatones, who was 
appointed to prepare the indictment. 
The prince was accused of treason in 
both the first and second degree, as 
having endeavored to compass the 
death of the king, his father, and as 
having conspired to usurp the sov- 
ereignty of Flanders. In this trial no 
counsel or evidence appeared on behalf 
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of the prisoner, though a formidable 
amount of testimony was collected 
against him. No notice even was given 
to the unhappy captive that such a trial 
was proceeding. 

Llorente, who was secretary to the 
Inquisition, gives a remarkable account 
of the tragedy of Don Carlos, but some 
say that he was not an altogether trust- 
worthy historian, though as secretary to 
the Inquisition he had access to val- 
uable papers. He established the fact 
that the Holy Office instituted no 
process against Carlos. 

According to the secretary the process 
that Philip had instituted against his 
son, was brought to a close only a 
short time before the latter’s death. 

Munatones, in his report to the king, 
stated that the penalty for these crimes 
was death, but his Majesty, by his 
sovereign authority, might decide that 
the heir apparent was placed by his 
rank above the reach of ordinary laws. 
And it was further in his power to 
mitigate or dispense with any penalty 
whatever, when he considered it for 
the good of his subjects. Ruy Gomez 
and Espinoza concurred in this judg- 
ment. 

Not so Philip. He declared, “that 
though his feelings moved him to follow 
the suggestions of his ministers, his 
conscience would not permit it. He 
could not think that he should consult 
the good of his people by placing over 
them a monarch so vicious in his dis- 
position, and so fierce and sanguinary 
in his temper as Carlos. However 
agonizing it might be to his feelings as 
a father, he must allow the law to take 
its course. Yet, after all, it might not 
be necessary to proceed to this ex- 
tremity. The prince’s health was in so 
critical a state, that if the precautions in 
regard to his diet were relaxed, his 
excesses would soon conduct him to the 
tomb!” One point only, the king laid 
stress on, that was that Carlos should 
be so well advised of his situation, that 
he should be willing to confess, and 
make his peace with heaven before he 
died. This was the greatest proof of 
love which he could give to his son and 
to the Spanish nation. 
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The Prince of Eboli and Espinoza con- 
strued this curious proof of parental 
love into an order for hastening the cap- 
tive’s death. Olivares, the prince’s 
physician, was told by Ruy Gomez 
what was required of him. He readily 
comprehended, and acquiesced. The 
unsuspecting patient was dosed, grew 
rapidly worse, died a natural death, and 
the honor of the king was not com- 
promised. 

It is scarcely surprising to be told that 
Philip was greatly consoled by hearing 
that at the last Carlos had consented to 
receive his confessor; being such a 
pious Catholic himself, he had no wish 
for his son’s soul to perish with his 
body. 

The account circulated of his death 
by the court officials is as follows: His 
constitution could not stand the violent 
assaults he made uponit. His stomach, 
debilitated by long inaction, refused to 
perform the extraordinary tasks he im- 
posed on it. He was attacked by 
violent indigestion and incessant vom- 
iting, dysentery set in, and his strength 
rapidly wasted. The physician’s reme- 
dies failed to restore him, and it was 
soon evident his days were numbered. 

Carlos received the news joyfully, he 
impatiently looked to death to release 
him from his earthly troubles. He sent 
for his confessor, whom before he had 
steadfastly refused to see, devoutly 
confessed and adored the host, showing 
great contrition for his past misdeeds 
and, “such a longing for heaven, that 
one would have said, God had reserved 
for this hour the sum of all his grace.” 

It is said that Carlos expressed a wisi 
to see his father once more before he 
died. But this wish was refused, on the 
ground “that the prince was now in so 
happy a frame of mind, that it were 
better not to disturb it by drawing off 
his attention to worldly objects.” 

Neither were his step-mother, the 
queen, nor his aunt Joanna, allowed to 
take a farewell of him. He died, as he 
had lived throughout his confinement, 
surrounded by his enemies. Not one 
friend to soothe his dying moments. 

On the 24th of July, soon after mid- 
night, he was told it was the Vigil of St. 





James, the patron saint of Spain. A 
gleam of joy passed over his face, and 
desiring his confessor to put the holy 
taper in his hand, then feebly beating 
his breast, as if to invoke the mercy of 
heaven on his transgressions, he fell 
back and expired without a groan. 

Thus died Carlos, Prince of the 
Asturias, at the early age of twenty- 
three years. 

In all probability the true facts will 
never see the light, but until they do, a 
dark suspicion will always rest upon 
Philip of having been the cause of his 
son’s death. 

The body of Carlos was wrapped ina 
Franciscan robe, and laid in a coffin 
covered with black velvet and rich 
brocade. At seven o’clock the same 
evening, it was borne on the shoulders 
of the Prince of Eboli, the Dukes of 
Infantado and Rio Seco, and other 
principal grandees, to the place of 
interment. 

Philip, from an open window of the 
palace, looked down on the procession, 
and with great composure, gave orders 
for forming it, but hedid notaccompany 
it through the streets, where the people 
gave audible utterances to their grief 
at the death of the prince, who, they 
had hoped would one day have mounted 
the throne of Spain. 

The burial service was performed at 
the convent of San Domingo Real, but 
no discourse was allowed to be deliv- 
ered from the pulpit, by Philip’s orders. 

The king seems to have carried his 
dislike of his unfortunate son beyond 
the tomb; he wrote to Zufiga, his 
ambassador at Rome, intimating his 
wish that no funeral honors should be 
paid there to the memory of Carlos; 
that no mourning should be worn, and 
that his Holiness would not feel under 
the necessity of sending him letters of 
condolence. 

In spite of this command of the 
arbitrary monarch, the obsequies of 
Carlos were celebrated with much 
funereal pomp. But no panegyric was 
pronounced, and no monumental in- 
scription recorded. 

The coftin containing the remains of 
Carlos did not long remain in the 
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niche of the Church of San Domingo 
Real. In 1573, it was removed, by 
Philip’s orders, to the Escorial. 

As Isabella’s name has been so ro- 
mantically connected with that of her 
unfortunate step-son, it may not be 
amiss to give here some slight account 
of her own death, which followed so 
swiftly on that of Carlos, and which 
gave rise to the suspicion that she too, 
had fallen a victim to Philip’s ven- 
geance. 

But there seems to be no foundation 
for this. The king appears to have been 
an indulgent husband to Isabella on the 
whole. Her jewels were costly, and 
her wardrobe so profuse, that she was 
scarcely ever known to wear a dress a 
second time. 

Whatever feelings Carlos may have 
entertained for his step-mother, it is 
pretty certain that Isabella was never 
in love with him, as the romancists 
have made out. Her kindly disposition 
led her to feel a sympathy for the 
personal infirmities and misfortunes of 
the prince. Her influence over him 
was such, that—Brantéme says—‘‘inso- 
lent and audacious as he was in his 
intercourse with all other women, he 
never came into the presence of his 
step-mother without such a feeling of 
reverence as seemed to change his very 
nature.” 

Immediately after the funeral of Car- 
los, it was announced that the queen was 
pregnant. This was hailed with joy 
by the mation, as it was hoped a new 
heir might be born to the throne. But 
this hope was soon destroyed. Owing 
to some mismanagement on the part of 
the physicians, the medicines they gave 
her injured the queen’s constitution. 
About the middle of September a fever 
set in, which defied all efforts made 
to subdue it, and it was soon evident 
that her days on earth were numbered. 
She was prematurely delivered of a 
daughter, who only lived long enough 
to be baptized. 

She had a parting interview with her 
husband, in which they both showed 
great composure. She commended to 
him her two daughters, and besought 
him to live in amity with her brother 
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the king of France, and to maintain 
peace. 

Philip then withdrew, “in great an- 
guish,” to his own chamber; and 
Isabella, after listening to the exhorta- 
tions of her confessor expired on the 
2nd of October, 1568, having retained 
consciousness till within a few minutes 
of her death. She was about twenty- 
three years of age—and it was not three 
months since she had joined in the 
funeral service of her unfortunate step- 
son. 

The infant was laid in the same coffin 
with its mother, and the funeral was 
conducted with the greatest magnifi- 
cence. 

The remains were deposited in the 
convent of the Bare-footed Carmelites. 
Here they remained till 1573, when they 
were removed and placed in the 
Escorial. 

Thus the dust of Isabella and of 
Carlos reposed in the same stately 
mausoleum. 

In eighteen months the inconsolable 
widower, Philip, led to the altar—as 
his fourth wife—the Princess Anne of 
Austria, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian; Anne, as her predecessor, 
Isabella, having been the destined bride 
of the ill-fated Don Carlos. 

A. M. JupDD. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

THE HUMORS OF NEWSPAPER EDITING. 

Amarinth, the whimsical character 
in the flippant novel “The Green Car- 
nation,” says, “Newspapers are very 
enervating. I wonder what a jour- 
nalist is like. I always imagine him a 
person with a large head—with the 
particular sort of large head, you know, 
that is large because it contains abso- 
lutely nothing.” This imagining, sense- 
less though it sounds, is not altogether 
a satire. There are to be found on our 
newspapers editors with large heads 
containing absolutely nothing, slovenly 
men with brains devoid of ideas, and 
apparel more or less wituout buttons: 
but the old-fashioned, snuffy, shuffling 
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editor is dying out. He only lingers in 
some remote country office, where he 
patches up his leading article from any 
source except his own mind, and the 
paper goes to press somnolently once 
a week. The editor of an English daily 
newspaper, whether his head be large 
or small, must have something in it. 
The thirst for news is so insatiable, and 
newspaper competition so keen, that 
the editor of a modern daily journal 
must have energy, resource, culture, 
and commercial instinct. Nor only has 
he “to collect and keep together contrib- 
utors, to settle with them the line that 
shall be taken upon all the questions of 
the day, and to live a good deal in 
society,” but he has to keep cognizant 
of the world’s life, to take a political 
and social part in it, to show remark- 
able sagacity in the swift acquisition of 
important news at any cost, and spend 
six hours nightly in the unremitting 
work of arrangement, counsel, and 
supervision in his own den. He has 
comparatively little opportunity to 


indulge in the pleasure of original writ- 


ing. It is his duty to get the best 
possible work out of his literary staff, 
to guard his paper from folly of policy 
and expression, to steer clear of libel, 
to alter, suppress, and revise, till he has 
produced a newspaper that is creditable 
to himself and attractive to the reader. 

The outsider would naturally suppose 
that such onerous work, always done 
under pressure, tended rather’ to 
destroy than foster humor. That sup- 
position is in the main true. The 
daily paper editor is a serious person. 
Frolic and sentiment are alien to his 
professional career. He becomes digni- 
fied, grim, or anxious in his perpetual 
endeavor to please everybody, and to 
comprehend the political crises that, 
in these eventful days, arrive and de- 
part so quickly. Lord Beaconsfield, iu 
“Endymion,” tells us that a country like 
England, accustomed to fogs, and 
possessing a powerful middle class, re- 
quires grave statesmen. The country 
also requires grave editors—and she 
gets them. The editors of our great 
dailies are, almost to a man, contemp- 
tuous of humor. The contributor is 
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continually disheartened and dismayed 
to find that his wittiest sentence, or 
most brilliant metaphor, or smartest 
joke, has been ruthlessly struck out, and 
it is possible that, in the midst of his 
disappointment and rage, he may re- 
ceive a curt note in this phrase: “Dear 
Sir,—_I beg to remind you that ours is 
not a comic paper.” 

The earth would be a melancholy 
dwelling-place unless gladdened by 
sunshine. The newspaper world would 
be dull without humor. It is as impossi- 
ble to stifle the one as the other. The 
hideous, repellent smoke of our great 
cities strives to intercept the sunlight. 
The editor grinds his heel on all levity. 
Yet a shaft of glorious light occasionally 
penetrates to the darkest alley; and 
some laughable error or comment is 
sure to wriggle into print. There is 
undoubtedly much humor in newspaper 
editing, though it is often fugitive 
humor. 

Even the working life of the editor 
is not inseparable from entertainment. 
In the eighteenth century the editor of 
the Daily Courant was deliciously amus- 
ing when he wrote, “I will give no 
comments of my own in this paper, as 
I assume that other people have sense 
enough to make reflections for them- 
selves!” Henry Bate, the editor of the 
Morning Post, never picked his words 
withcare. His savageonslaughts raised 
smiles in coffee-house and club, and 
also brought him face to face with 
peril. He was composed of stern stuff. 
He lived up to the motto, “I never 
apologize. I never retract.” Captain 
Stoney, a buck of the time, demanded 
satisfaction for a very personal para- 
graph that appeared in Bate’s paper; 
but he got little. “The editor’s choice 
lay between a horse-whipping and a 
duel, and he chose the duel. The two 
gentlemen, meeting in the Adelphi 
Tavern, in the Strand, called for a room, 
shut the door, and being furnished with 
pistols, fired at each other without 
effect. They then drew their swords, 
and continued to fight tuil the door was 
burst open by the police.” Bate was 
not the only London editor called upon 
to use sword and pistol, as well as pen; 
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and at a later date, an editor in the 
north, bravely focussing public opinion 
on the instigators of a dastardly trade 
outrage, sat night after night with a 
revolver on his desk, prepared for a 
surprise visit. 

Charles Dickens was not a militant 
editor. Starting the Daily News with 
great zeal, he soon wearied of his self- 
imposed task, and resigned the editor- 
ship, “tired to death, and quite worn 
out.” But in this century America has 
not had a monopoly of the fighting 
editor. 
control of the Standard, gave a con- 
spicuous example of pugilistic skill. 
“He had driven down with Mrs. 
Hamber to the office, leaving her in the 
sab for a few minutes. While he was 
away, the driver addressed her in tones 
she did not like. ‘Tom,’ she said, when 
her husband reappeared, ‘this man has 
spoken impertinently.’ ‘Get down from 
your perch at once,’ said the journalist. 
The man, with an oath, descended. 
Hamber boxed him first on one ear, then 
the other. When the cabman squared 
up to the editor, the latter slipped a 
right and left into his opponent, polish- 
ing him off very neatly.” 

The editor of an English daily escapes 
the indignity that was meted out to 
John Walter, the founder of the Times, 
when he was sentenced for libel “to 
stand for an hour in the pillory at 
Charing Cross;” but he has his trials 
and annoyances. He is frequently 
threatened with proceedings for libel, 
and at intervals he gets fierce letters in 
which the writers promise him sound 
thrashings. Occasionally these prom- 
ises are followed by performances; but 
the editor, like the Yankee colonel, sel- 
dom takes the demonstrations pas- 
sively. The editor is alike a master of 
suavity and defiance. He prefers to 
exercise the former quality, because it 
is essential to his work that he should 
keep a quiet mind; but if he cannot 
soothe the exasperated visitor with gen- 
tle rhetoric, or freeze his anger with 
cold disdain, he dares the _ ruffled 
individual to do his worst. There have 
been many extraordinary interviews in 
the editor’s room, even in these peace- 
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loving times. I remember one. A 
short, stout, choleric man rushed into 
the office, and said, with his voice 
hoarse with rage, “I must see the 
editor.” He was shown up. “Good- 
day,” said the editor placidly. ‘Don’t 
‘Good-day’ me, sir,” roared the irascible 
person, flourishing a copy of that day’s 
paper. “What do you mean by this, 
sir?—it’s a gross libel—you must apolo- 
gize!” The editor was sitting low down 
in a capacious easy-chair, and looked 


| quite insignificant with his head just 
Captain Hamber, formerly in | 


peeping above the desk. “I am sorry 
if we have offended you,” he said 
calmly, grieved that the feelings of a 
subscriber had been lacerated. Taking 
increasing interest in the man’s indig- 
nant protests and threats, the editor 
began to rise from his seat. He con- 
tinued to rise, deliberately, to his full 
height, over six feet, towering high 
above the small man. The little 
Spartan was surprised, then startled, 
and gasping, “Oh, you need _ not 
apologize,” beat a hasty but discreet 
retreat. 

The editor’s chief recreation is din- 
ing, for he attends more public banquets 
than a cabinet minister; but he has two 
or three other forms of rare pastime, 
notably yachting, golfing, and riding. 
A humorous story is told of a York- 
shire editor who was devoted to horse 
exercise. He usually rode a tall chest- 
nut steed from his country house to his 
office in the hilly city. One day the 
animal took fright in the chief street, 
and flung him into a passing hansom 
as adroitly as if he were an acrobat. 
The spectators, greatly alarmed, ran 
to his assistance; but the venerable 
gentleman required no help. He had 
had many adventures in the hunting- 
field, and was accustomed to surprises. 
He gathered himself together, stepped, 
with a smile, out of the hansom, nodded 
to the driver, and sauntered to his 
office as cheerfully as though “taking 
a header into a hansom” was a daily 
employment. The only perturbed per- 
son was the cabman. He pursed his 
lips, and winked, and said, “Ah shud 
a thowt at t’ owd chap wouldn’t a 
hurried off wi’out payin’ his fare!” 
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I have said that the modern editor 
is devoid of humor; but I know one 
exception, and of this gifted penman a 
good story is told. During the Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster’s term of office as 
minister of education, that statesman 
visited the city in which the editor 
resides. Many Board schools were 
opened that day, and it was necessary 
that the reporters should drive from 
school to school. A four-in-hand was 
engaged for their quick progress. The 
vehicle was crowded with pressmen. 
During the long drive the horses be- 
came restive, and the coach was in 
imminent danger of overturning. At 
the time, the editor was whirling by in 
a private carriage. He looked with a 
sardonic smile at the prancing horses, 
the tilting coach, and the overbalancing 
pressmen, and said, “Ah! The horses 
are frightened at their load of wicked- 
ness!” 

One of the strangest freaks in news- 
paper editing was indulged in a few 
years ago in a Midland town. The 
editor of a new evening paper wrote a 
leading article two columns in length, 
and placed a footnote at the end of the 
effusion, stating that it was not his 
intention to inflict such a long leading 
article on his readers again. He faith- 
fully kept his promise. The paper has 
not appeared since. Sometimes the 
editor introduces a delicious bull into 
his leading article. On a _ northern 
daily, not long ago, he wrote a short 
leader on Thomas Monck Mason, and 
sagely remarked, “Though the name 
of Thomas Monck Mason was once 
familiar enough to the English public, 
the announcement of his death will be the 
first intimation of his birth to thousands 
of our readers. 

Only the other day the question was 
asked, “What becomes of university 
men?’ The question is not difficult to 
answer. Many become journalists. In 
more than one newspaper office the 
literary departments are sprinkled with 
university men. Some are brilliant, 
well-informed writers, quite abreast of 
their work. Others have not only “‘the 
tendency to arrogance” that seems 
unfortunately inseparable from  uni- 





versity training, but they have a good 
deal to learn in the rough school of 
journalism. They comment, with 
scanty knowledge, on public questions 
with amazing assurance. They are 
prepared to criticise anything or any- 
body. The outcome of this unshaken 
confidence and limited experience is an 
exquisite or annoying slip, and the 
reader is tempted to think that the staid 
morning paper has at least one comic 
man on its staff after all. 

I know one editor whose handwriting 
is perfect. It is round, clear, and as 
graceful in formation as the fuchsia 
flower; but one of the humors of the 
average editor is to write execrably. 
Horace Greeley had a wretched fist, 
but I have in my possession a letter that 
can give his copy the palm for illegi- 
bility. I wrote to an editor suggesting 
an article on a current topic. He re- 
plied by return, saying that he would 
accept it. I forwarded the manuscript. 
The article appeared in his paper. On 
the following day I received a note from 
the editor. He admitted that the article 
was interesting, but, to my surprise, 
said that he had not ordered it—that 1 
must have misread his communication. 
I reperused the note, and, after con- 
siderable study, discovered that I had 
read “can accept” instead of “cannot 
accept;” but his contraction of the word 
“cannot”? was a marvellous hieroglyph. 
So erratic was his handwriting, it 
flashed, splashed, and sputtered over 
the paper so like a pyrotechnic display 
that he was known among the printers 
as ‘‘Fireworks,” and they received 
extra payment for setting his manu- 
script in type. 

The editor has one prime source of 
gratification. He can manufacture his 
own language. He is superior to the 
dictionary. To him the queen’s En- 
glish is a mere phrase. He insists on 
the use of Editor’s English. I have 
known him give stern instructions that 
the word “while” must be written for 
“whilst;’ that “jeopardy” was quite 
inadmissible—it should be “jeopard;” 
that “staunch” should be _— spelt 
“stanch;” and that ‘‘no fewer than” 
must always supersede the stupid 
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phrase “no less than” in his columns. 
He has (very justly) asserted that there 
is no such word as “reliable,” and that 
the word “transpired” is a vulgarism. 
Perhaps the only occasion on which 
the editor thoroughly unbends, is dur- 
ing the precious hour he devotes to 
wading through the questions from 
correspondents, and the letters ad- 
dressed to himself. He bubbles with 
delight on receiving the familiar 
queries, “Is Liverpool a_ seaport?’ 
“Does upwards of a hundred mean 
more or less than a hundred?” Letters 
te the editor in this style also make him 
squirm :— 


“Dear Sir,—I want your advice. For 
twenty years I have taken your valu- 
able paper; and yesterday my wife 
eloped with the lodger. 

° “Yours, 
“A CONSTANT READER.”’ 


“Dear Sir,—I notice that you are re- 
ceiving letters about the early arrival 
of the cuckoo. I heard the cuckoo fif- 
teen years ago. 

**Yours, 
‘““FLATHEAD.”’ 


“Dear Sir,—I am now in this city, and 
in three days you will hear of another 
crime. “Yours, 

“JACK THE RIPPER.”’ 


The above letter is sent two or three 
times a year by some lunatic, who adds 
that he has “a buzzing in his head.” 
The note is generally written in red ink, 
to represent blood, and bears as a crest 
a human heart pierced by a stiletto. 
The editor needs a good deal of self- 
control, patience, and loving kindness 
to make his life tolerable; but there is 
one department of his paper in which 
he cah vent indignation and venom long 
smothered. He can let it prance and 
sting all through the reviews of books. 
That he seldom yields to the temptation 
proves that he has a noble nature. 
Marie Corelli has worked herself into a 
white heat of anger against all editors 
and reviewers. She writes: “The 





criticism does not depend on the merit 
of the book, but on the disposition of 
the reviewer.” Does she not take these 
long-suffering men too seriously? They 
are doomed to struggle through thou- 
sands of pages of arrant rubbish, and 
it is their piteous task, not only to re- 
view books, but to notice a heap of 
things the advertising genius sends. 
“The Sorrows of Satan” are trivial com- 
pared to “The Sorrows of the Editor.” 
The latter, unlike the former, means 
well, but his temper is sorely tried 
when he is obliged to review bagatelle 
boards, rubber tyres, and barrel organs. 
He should be gently thought of, even 
in the savage mood that prompts him 
to write of the poet: “He does not under- 
stand English, and is ignorant of the 
mechanics of blank verse;” or of the 
novelist. “He kindly warns us that an- 
other book from the same pen will ap- 
pear next month;” or of the short-story 
teller: “It is possible that five tales 
marked with a richer, deeper vulgarity 
have never before been given to the 
world.” 

The editor moves in a vortex of con- 
flicting interests, and perhaps fails, 
now and then, to accurately gauge the 
motives of the people with whom he 
comes in contact; but he invariably 
gives fair play, and can recognize good 
work. He puts his mind and physique 
into his own duty, and fills a position 
of great responsibility honestly and 
fearlessly. He is zealous for his party, 
works unstintingly for many good 
objects and bears himself like a 
Saladin against shams. He has one 
vanity: he is proud of the place he 
occupies. He has the spirit of John 
Black, who envied no one. “You are 
the only journalist who forgets that I 
am prime minister,” said Lord Mel- 
bourne to that pressman. “How so, 
my lord?’ inquired Black. “Because 
you never ask a favor of me.” “I have 
no favor to ask,” Black retorted. “You 
are the prime minister of England; but 
I am the editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
and I would not change places with the 
proudest man in England—not even, 
my lord, with you!” 

JOHN PENDLETON. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A SOJOURN IN A CONVENT. 

In medizeval days it was the custom 
for ladies, when in search of rest or 
change, either to retire into a convent 
for a season, or go on a pilgrimage. 
There was nothing much else indeed 
for them to do; for the boldest among 
them would never have dreamed of 
climbing a mountain, or going on board 
a yacht—even if yachts had then 
existed—and seaside resorts had not 
yet come into fashion. Still, as these 
dames were by no means lacking in 
wits, they would, we may rest assured, 
have speedily devised some other way 
of spending their leisure, unless they 
had been fairly well content with the 
two they had. The fact of their making 
no effort whatever to do so for several 
generations is a strong proof that they 
found not only edification, but a certain 
amount of pleasure, in sojourning for a 
while, just now and then, away from 
all things worldly. 

I had often thought of this old custom, 
and wondered whether a few weeks 
spent in a convent, or on a pilgrimage, 
might not have for us of to-day a 
special charm, even apart from that of 
novelty. If our ancestors could find 
delight therein, why should not we do 
so too? And at length, after much 
weighing of pros and cons, I decided 
that tne experiment was worth a trial. 
As it chanced to be mid-winter when I 
arrived at this conclusion, a pilgrimage 
was out of the question; I therefore 
straightway made my plans for retir- 
ing into a convent. Difficulties arose, 
however, and at once; for the superior 
of the special convent I was bent on 
entering—one in Italy but belonging to 
a French order—refused to receive me. 
I tried in turn arguments, persuasions, 
entreaties, and even bribes; but it was 
all in vain; she stood her ground firmly. 
Her convent, as she pointed out to me 
with lofty courtesy, was not a hotel. 
Unless some one could be found to inter- 
cede for me, evidently my chance of 
crossing her threshold was nil. For- 


tunately I had some acquaintance with 
a certain monseigneur, the holder then 
of an appointment at the Vatican; and 
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he, as I soon found, was more amenable 
to reason than the lady. He promptly 
brought his influence to bear on her, 
with the result that, before many days 
had passed, I received an intimation 
that I might betake myself to the con- 
vent when I chose. 

The convent is on the side of a high 
hill with the Mediterranean lying 
straight before it—perhaps a mile 
away. It stands in a beautiful garden 
in which there are heliotrope bushes 
as tall as a man, and flowers of every 
form and color. Even in winter the 
ground is one mass of delicate creepers, 
violets, dwarf roses, and anemones; 
and towering above them are stately 
white lilies, and irises als aglow with 
purple and gold and blue. On either 
side of the garden are orange and lemon 
groves, and behind it is an olive planta- 
tion; while peach-trees are dotted about 
all around on bits of hard rock, among 
stone-heaps, just wherever one would 
least expect to find them. Beyond the 
hill, and throwing the tender green of 
its olive-trees into bold relief, are pine- 
covered mountains, and beyond these 
again, a second and much higher range, 
one that is grey and grim even when 
the sun is brightest. Then, down by 
the shore the Great Sea creeps on in its 
gentle, noiseless fashion, donning, as it 
does so, fresh colors from hour to hour 
—not only blues and greens of every 
shade, but purples and delicate greys 
tinted with rose and gold. The success 
of my experiment was assured, I felt 
as I drove up to the house, if it de- 
pended on its being tried amidst 
beautiful surroundings. 

There is nothing in the appearance of 
the place to show that it is a convent, 
excepting that the garden is shut off 
from the rest of the world by a wall 
some ten feet high, and that the great 
iron gate is strong enough to stand a 
siege. The house was built as a 
country retreat for some nobleman 
whose heir, finding it a white elephant, 
sold it to its present owners. It is a 
charming abode, full of all sorts of 
quaint nooks, and with many odd little 
| turrets, each of which has its own wind- 
ing staircase. At every turn there are 
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lovely bits of sculpture and statuary, 
little Amors and Bacchuses, for the 
most part, for he who designed the 
place had evidently no thought in his 
mind of its ever being turned into a 
convent. As I entered, the gate seemed 
to close behind me quite of its own 
accord; it locked itself, too, with a little 
sharp click which was decidedly un- 
canny. I had no time, however, for 
nervous sensations, as at that moment 
the superior advanced to meet me, and 
bade me welcome with the most win- 
ning courtesy and kindness. 

A special turret containing three 
rooms was, I found, set apart for my 


use; as, owing to one of the rules of the | 


order, I might neither sleep under the | to battle against that everlasting still- 


same roof. as the nuns, nor share their 
meals. I was soon installed in my new 
abode, and then I began to realize what 
living in a convent means. At first the 
stillness of the place was terrible; it 
was so intense that one could feel it as 
if it were in itself a force that paralyzed 
and deadened. For the hour together 
there was not a sound to be heard, not 
even a footstep, or the flutter of a bird’s 
wing, until at length a sort of numbness 
would creep over one, and a strange 
fear that the world had come to a stand- 
still. Then, just from time to time, as 
if to render the silence more profound 
by the contrast, the little convent bell 
would begin ringing; and the mountains 
would seize up every stroke it gave and 
echo it back with a sound as weirdly 
mournful as the cries of the lost. I had 
counted on the convent’s being quiet 
and restful, but I had never conceived 
of such quiet as this; I had travelled 
nearly a thousand miles in the hope of 
finding there that peace we all dream 
of, and clamor for at times. And find 
it I did, and it stifled me. If I had not 
known that I could escape from it at 
any moment, it would have driven me 
wild in those early days. 

From my window I could see yachts 
cruising about in the bay; and I knew 
that quite close at hand, just hidden 
behind a hill, was a busy little town 
with shops and hotels and even an 
esplanade. Yet there seemed to be a 
great gulf between the world outside 
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the convent walls and that which lay 
within; and my own feeling was, that 
I was as far away from my kind as if 
I had been in the Sahara. The loneli- 
ness of life in this convent, during the 
first week I was there, was only one 
degree less appalling than its silence. 
I had brought with me books of every 
sort and description; but, oddly enough, 
I could not read a line of them; for they 
all belonged to those far-away regions 
with which, for the time at least, I had 
nothing in common. As for writing, 
that was completely out of the question, 
for the mere scratching of pen on paper 
seemed to smack of sacrilege. Thus I 
had no outside aid whatever wherewith 


ness which shut me in on every side. 
It was as if I had drifted away from 
all that I cared for and stood quite 


alone in the world. And a ghastly 
experience it was. Those medizvyal 


ladies were evidently of stouter stuff 
than we are. 

After the first week, however, things 
improved; gradually my sense of 
isolation became less acute, and I began 
to realize that, with beautiful sur- 
roundings and a sun that shines all day, 
life after all is not such a very terrible 
business even though there be no one 
at hand with whom to exchange a 
greeting. Creature comforts, too, al- 
ways make their influence to be felt 
sooner or later; and the convent cook, 
though a nun, was a veritable cordon 
bleu. Besides, the superior when she 
saw that I had made up my mind to stay 
for the appointed time, took pity on me, 
and used to come in to see me just now 
and then. She indulged in much gentle 
merriment at my expense, when she 
found how miserable I had been. As 
time passed, too, the nuns, in their 
long, trailing, black gowns, seemed a 
touch less ghostly, as they flitted up 
and down the terraces with their 
rosaries in their hands; and at length 
I summoned courage to address one of 
them whom I encountered in the gar- 
den. She met my advances most cor- 
dially, and, to my infinite surprise, 
talked away in the most voluble fashion. 
And little wonder either, for, as I soon 
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discovered, I was for the time being the 
one and only person to whom she could 
talk. The nuns are forbidden to ad- 
dress each other excepting during the 
recreation hour; but they may chatter 
as much as they like to strangers. 
When she drew up this rule, the 
founder of the order was no doubt 
under the impression that there would 
be no stranger in the convent for them 
to chatter to. They certainly made the 
most of the chance my visit afforded 
them; during the two months it lasted, 
they probably talked more than during 
the previous ten years. AS soon as 
they knew that they could count on a 
welcome, every moment’s leisure they 
had was spent in paying me visits—just 
for the pleasure of hearing a human 
voice it seemed to me. Before long I 
was well acquainted with them all, 
and very interesting women they are 
some of them. 

This community numbered then some 
forty members, the eldest of whom was 
above ninety, and the youngest well 
under twenty. There were among 
them women of the most varied types, 
yet they almost all bore a family 
resemblance to each other, for they 
had the same compressed, self-re- 
strained look in their faces, as if they 
could not, even if they would, let them- 
selves go. There was the same 
monotonous ring, too, in most of their 
voices, and a_ certain § indefinable 
something about them that made one 
think instinctively of a machine. 
Some of them had spent practically 
their whole lives in the convent, 
had been sent there straight from 
school; because, being richer in an- 
cestors than in guineas, the task of 
finding eligible partis for them seemed 
hopeless. Others, and they the great 
majority, had sought a refuge there of 
their own free will, and only after 
giving the outside world a trial. Not 
a few had set their friends at defiance 
by going there, and had left behind 
them both wealth and rank. 

The superior, who is of a French 
Légitimiste family, is one of the most 
beautiful old ladies I have ever seen. 
She is slight and fragile, and has a low, 
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sweet voice and a simgularly gentle, 
caressing manner. The expression of 
her face is quite other-worldish in its 
serenity; to look at her one would think 
she was as ignorant as the angels of 
this world and its ways. But never 
were appearances more deceptive. 
Delicate as she seems, she is as strong 
as a horse, and boasts that she has 
never had a day’s illness. With all her 
sweet, deprecative manner she has a 
will of iron, and rules her community 
wisely and beneficently, but as the 
veriest autocrat. She makes her in- 
fluence to be felt far and wide; great 
ladies consult her upon all occasions— 
her constant visitor, when I knew her 
best, was an Orleanist princess—and 
bishops and even cardinals are said to 
seek her advice. And therein they 
show their wisdom, for she is certainly 
an amazingly clever woman—shrewd, 
practical and with plenty of sound 
common sense. She thinks clearly, acts 
righteously, and has a perfect genius 
for organization. Although more than 
thirty years have elapsed since she 
quitted the world, she is in close touch 
with it even to-day. She is keenly 
interested in politics and knows to a 
nicety the state of parties in every 
capital in Europe. To hear her talk 
of English statesmen and their meas- 
ures one would imagine she had spent 
her whole life in London; yet she is 
equally well acquainted with the doings 
of their confréres in Vienna, Paris, and 
Berlin. How she obtains her informa- 
tion even those who live with her have 
no idea, but it is certainly not by read- 
ing—I never saw her with a book in her 
hand. Then she follows closely all the 
social movements of the day, and has 
clearly defined opinions on artistic and 
—the Index notwithstanding—literary 
subjects. Her conversation is quite 
delightful, terse, bright, and witty, yet 
always kindly in tone in spite of its 
little undercurrent of mockery. I have 
often wondered what could have in- 
duced such a woman to bury herself 
in a convent; and when I once sug- 
gested to her that by so doing she had 
made the world the poorer, her answer 
was an odd little laugh. 

















The most talented woman in the con- 
vent, with the exception of the supe- 
rior, is Sister Héléne, the daughter of 
a well-known agnostic of the aggressive 
type. She was brought up in the strict- 
est tenets of the “L’Eglise: voila ]’en- 
nemi” school; and was taught from her 
earliest days to look on priests and 
nuns as being much on a par with 
charlatans. Her father, who was proud 
of her keen wits and sharp tongue, and 
who had trained her himself for the 


fight, used to boast that clericalism | 


would find in her some day a formi- 
dable opponent. When she was twenty- 
two he declared she was the only 
woman he had ever met with who did 
not understand the meaning of the 
word superstition. Then she was sum- 
moned away from Paris to tend an 
aunt who was dying, and spent some 
three months in’a remote country dis- 
trict. What occurred while she was 
there no one knows; but, on her return 
home, she calmly informed her father 
that she had made up her mind to be 
baptized! If she had said she was go- 
ing to murder all the crowned heads in 
Europe she would not have excited 
more consternation. A battle royal fol- 
lowed, for she and her father were all 
in all to each other, and the ground had 
to be fought inch by inch. 
whole year, but Héléne never wavered; 
she left the old man to die alone and 
sought peace for herself in the convent. 
She was a cold, hard woman when I 
knew her, a propagandist by nature I 
should say. While talking to her I al- 
ways felt as if I were in a witness-box 
undergoing cross-examination at the 
hands of a counsel who knew much 
more about me than I knew myself. 
She has done good service, I hear, by 
her writings for the cause she has 
espoused. 

Strange to say these nuns, taking 
them as a whole, are above the average 
in point of looks. Several of them are 
decidedly handsome, and two—Sister 
Christine and Sister Bernadette—are 
strikingly beautiful. Sister Christine 
is one of those women of whom the 
lily is an emblem. She is tall and 
slight and has golden hair and a face 


It lasted a | 
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a Greek sculptor might have dreamed 
of. There is a weary, troubled look 
though in her large, blue eyes; and she 
never tries to conceal the fact that she 
has lost all hope of finding anything 
worth having on this side of the grave. 
I never saw her smile but once, and 
that was when she told me the doctors 
were sure she would be gone before 
another Christmas came round. She 
was betrothed, it seems, to a man whom 
she worshipped — her own cousin — 
whom she had chosen for herself out 
of a crowd of suitors; for not only was 
she a beauty, but a great heiress. And 
on the very morning of her wedding- 
day he had eloped with her nearest rela- 
tive—a plain-looking woman of thirty, 
who had already a husband! 

Sister Bernadette is Irish by descent, 
by nature, too, to her finger ends, and 
she has real Irish blue eyes. I should 
not be very much surprised if she doffed 
her convent trappings some day or 
other, for, although she seems fairly 
well content with her lot, she was never 
intended to be a nun. Besides it was 
all owing to a mistake that she ever 
went te the convent. Her lover was 
drowned before her eyes, only a stone’s- 
throw away from where she was stand- 
ing, within a week from the day 
appointed for their marriage. In the 
first paroxysm of her grief she insisted 
on entering the convent; for she was 
firmly convinced that her heart was 
broken, convinced, too, that she had 
only a few months to live. She was 
threatened with consumption in those 
days. Under the sunny Italian skies, 
however, she took a new lease of life; 
and then, as time passed, she woke up 


| to the fact that, though hearts may be 


| bruised, 





they don’t break. All that 
could be done she did to cherish her 
grief; she clung to it, fondled it, made 
much of it, but if the fates had wished 
her to play a tragic réle they should 
have made her in a different mould. 
When I made her acquaintance she 
was one of the brightest and cheeriest 
of little mortals, bubbling over with 
She cracked 
jokes low down to herself, I verily 
believe, even when she was going 
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about with her chaplet in her hand. 
She looked upon my visit as a spe- 
cial mercy vouchsafed to her by St. | 
Joseph. | 

Sister Edward has had an interesting 
career judging by her face, but what it | 
was I have never heard. She has a 
wonderfully beautiful voice, and man- | 
ages it with a skill that suggests a | 
professional training. Quite a little | 
crowd would assembie outside the | 
convent walls on a Sunday afternoon | 
to hear her sing in the chapel. The | 
Orleanist princess, I noticed, seemed to | 
know her well. Sister Marie-Joseph | 
had been attached to the court of the | 
Empress Eugénie, and it was her ex- | 
perience there that had given her her | 
distaste for the society of her kind. 
One of the nuns had renounced the 
world because, whereas nineteenth cen- 
tury men were not to her liking, her 
friends were bent on providing her 
with a husband. Another had made 
her way to the convent, because the 
husband she would have chosen for 
herself preferred her sister. The ma- 
jority of them, it seemed to me, were 
there because things had gone wrong | 
with them in life; they had missed | 
their chance, in fact, of a place among | 
the few who are supremely happy. | 
And as it is thus with them they are | 
probably happier in the convent than 
they would be elsewhere. Whether or 
not they are better women, is another 
question. With some few exceptions | 
they struck me as being more self- | 
centred than even the ordinary run of 
worldlings. Again and again when I 
was among them I saw them, kindly | 
and tender-hearted though they seem, | 
manifest a callousness to the sufferings 
of others that was quite startling. | 
They are so bent on securing their own 
well-being—working out their own sal- 
vation they would call it—that they 
have never a thought to bestow on the 
well-being of others, not even of those 
whom they have left behind them in 
their own homes. 

Just as I was becoming quite accus- 
tomed to the ways of life in the con- 
vent, another visitor arrived, one who | 
came there sorely against her will. | 
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She was an Italian, the niece of a very 
distinguished personage, who, having 
never before given her a moment’s at- 
tention in his life, suddenly bethought 
himself, when she was about eighteen, 
that it would be well to arrange a mar- 
riage for her. With this purpose in 
view he sent a confidential priest to 
see what she was like, and the report 
brought back was quite awful. The 
girl, the priest declared, could hardly 
read or write; she spoke the wildest 
patois, and knew no more of the de- 
cencies of life than the veriest gutter 
child. She had passed all her days in 
the country with her mother, who had 


| left her entirely to the care of servants, 


and had never even given her a teacher. 


| The uncle was furious and appealed for 


help to the superior, who promptly 
volunteered to take charge of the little 
Savage, and try what could be done 
towards transforming her into a pre- 
sentable member of society. The girl 
was solemnly handed over to her keep- 
ing, and was informed that she would 
be allowed two years in which to fit 
herself for the duties of her station. 
If by the end of that time she were, 
in the opinion of the superior, capable 
of taking a place in the world without 
being a disgrace to her relatives, a hus- 
band would be found for her; but if 
she were not—tant pis pour elle. She 
would never again see the outside wall 
of the convent. 

In spite of her gross ignorance the 
little countess was bright and intelli- 
gent in those days; and although her 
manners were those of a peasant, in 
appearance she was decidediy attrac- 
tive. She was as wilful and wayward, 
though, as a spoilt child: she had evi- 
dently been brought up in a home 
where “liberté, egalité, et fraternité” 
were the order of the day, and Lad no 
respect whatever for authorities and 
powers. “I don’t see why old people 
should be treated differently from 
young ones,” she told me frankly; 
they are nejther wiser nor better, and 
they are a lot more unpleasant.” To 
transplant such a girl to a convent was 
positive cruelty. The first time I saw 
her she was a perfect Ishmael, treating 
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even the superior in the most cavalier 
fashion, and at open war with the nun 
who had been appointed to act as her 
governess. In a week though all that 
was changed; she was heart and soul 
in her work, and as eager to become 
civilized as even her distinguished rela- 
tive could have wished. By some 
means or other the fact had been 
brought home to her that therein lay 
her one chance of escaping from the 
convent. And the convent she hated 
as only Italians can hate;and she hated 
everything connected with it, the nuns 
above all. 

Only those who have lived in a con- 
vent can realize how quickly time 
passes there, when once one has fallen 
under the ‘spell of the place. One day 
is so much like another that they come 
and go almost unnoticed—there is noth- 
ing indeed to mark tnem. Even the 
temporary sojourner there speedily 
loses all interest in the doings of the 
world from which she is cut off; its 
worries and cares and troubles seem 
too far away to be of much importance. 
A sort of serene indifference, which is 
equally remote from happiness and 
misery, takes possession of her mind, 
and she ceases to feel keenly or to think 
at all. She gives up living, in fact, and 
exists; and, unless she have the mis- 
fortune to belong to the restless tribe, 
or to be imbued with altruistic theories, 
she finds existence by no means un- 
pleasant—infinitely more smooth and 
easy-going than life. When the time 
came for me to say good-bye to my 
turret I felt a thrill of sincere regret; 
my experiment had proved a success 
on the whole; and I can quite under- 
stand how women in those rough, 
boisterous, far-back days must have 
revelled, at least for a season, in the 
very sleepiness of life in convents. But 
wherein lay the edification they are 
supposed to have found there is a sub- 
ject on which I am still exercised in my 
mind. Physically they were the better, 
I do not doubt, for sojourning with 
nuns; and mentally and morally, well, 
probably not much either the better or 
the worse. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
MANNERS DISAPPEARING FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN? 


OF MEATH. 


ARE 


BY THE EARL 


An American who hes seen much of 
the world and of society once remarked 
that “manners had disappeared from 
America and were rapidly vanishing 
from Europe.” Is this remark true as 
regards Great Britain? In answer 
some cynics might reply, that as Brit- 
ons never have been known to possess 
any manners, there can be no question 
of their disappearance; 2nd in a certain 
sense the cynics would be right, for, 
in outward forms of politeness, history 
and biography unite in telling us that 
for centuries the art of polite demeanor 
between man and man, at all events 
amongst the highest classes, has been 
more cultivated and practised in the 
genial climes of France, Spain, and 
Italy than under the grey and frigid 
skies of Britain. But although the En- 
glishman has rarely been able to rival 
the polished manners of his continen- 
tal neighbors, he has never wholly 
neglected the art of courtesy, and it is 
only within quite recent years that it 
has become reasonable to ask, whether 
we may not be within measurable dis- 
tance of the time when all outward 
forms of polite demeanor between man 
and man shall have completely disap- 
peared from British soil. This is no 
extravagant supposition, for, strange 
as it may seem, a loud, noisy vulgarity 
has invaded circles which in the olden 
days were regarded as the strongholds 
of conventional etiquette, until, amongst 
a set of persons in London whose social 
position gives them an influence far in 
excess of their merits, it is actually 
considered the “smart” thing to be 
brusque, loud, and self-assertive. 

It is usually supposed that democracy 
and democratic institutions are prima- 
rily responsible for the decadence of 
manners, and so, to a large degree, they 
are: but it bodes ill for the future of 
the outward signs of personal courtesy 
if those who desire to be considered in 
the front ranks of what is called ‘So- 


| ciety” join hands with the democracy 
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in sweeping from British soil the last 
vestiges of outward courtesy of de- 
meanor. 

It is quite true that too much impor. 
tance may be easily attached to the 
outward forms of politeness, the ab- 
sence of which from society need not 
Lecessarily imply a lack of kindly feel- 
ing in its members. Many are truly 
courteous who are entirely innocent of 
the conventional forms of politeness. 
It is, without doubt, possible to keep 
the human affections warm within 
one’s heart, and yet be ignorant of a 
courtly code of manners. The French 
have for long been esteemed a polite 
nation, and so they are as far as out- 
ward forms are considered; but most 
travellers will agree that, except within 
certain circles, there is more genuine 
courtesy to be found between man and 
man in Britain than in France. The 
average Frenchman will be profuse in 
the bows which he will make on meet- 
ing an acquaintance, but he will often 
not hesitate, should the occasion arise, 
to sacrifice others to his own personal 
comfort. I have seen foreigners at a 
public entertainment make fadies rise 
by bowing to them, and then deprive 
them of their seats in the most polite 





and graceful manner. An Englishman, 
on the other hand, will often do a really | 
kind-hearted deed in such an abrupt | 
and awkward fashion as almost to give | 
it the appearance of an insult. The | 
Spaniard habitually places his house | 
and everything in it at the disposal of | 
his guest, but he would be greatly | 
astonished if he were taken at his 
word. A stranger calls upon a Span- 
iard when he is at dinner. The latter 
invites the stranger to dine with him, 
or offers him something which he may | 
have admired, but unless the dinner or 
article is very much pressed the invi- 
tation and the offer must be regarded | 
in the light of mere polite phrases. 
Under similar circumstances the Briton 
would either not make the invitation 
or offer, or, if he did, would do all he | 
eould to render the dinner or the gift 
acceptable to the stranger, and would | 
endeavor to escape being thanked, | 
whereas the Spaniard expects verbal 
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gratitude for the offer he has no inten- 
tion of fulfilling. So far do we carry 
this dislike of phrase-making, that 
some English men and women find it 
very difficult to give expression to the 
geuuine gratitude they feel for real 
benefits received; and there are some 
men Whose modesty is so perverted 
that they would, apparent'y, almost 
rather be accused of doing something 
positively wrong than be suspected of 
having yielded to a kindly sentiment. 
Hence they are sometimes almost 
brutal in their manner should they 
feel constrained to make an offer of 
assistance to a stranger, and will en- 
deavor to prove that any kindness they 
may have rendered was entirely acci- 
dental, or the unforeseen result of self- 
ish action. There can be no doubt that 
kindness of heart must take precedence 
of manners; but, granting this to the 
full, what valid reason can be adduced 
for the divorce of the one from the 
other? Love of truth and detestation 
of all appearance of insincerity are also 
sometimes responsible for the apparent 
rudeness of the Briton; and as far as 
the cold and stiff manner, and the ab- 
sence from his speech of flattering or 
complimentary phrases, are really due 
to these causes he is scarcely open to 
blame, for truthfulness and sincerity 
are to be preferred before politeness; 
but by keeping a sympathetic and char- 
ituble heart he might often honestly, 
without injury to his conscience, be 
able to give expression to the polite 
phrase, and to substitute a warm and 
cordial for a cold and repellent attitude. 
Manners, surely, should be the outward 


| expression of the genuine or presumed 
| inner feelings of man in his intercourse 


with his fellow-men, and where his 
heart does him credit the Englishman 
should not permit it to be discredited 
by his action. 

As civilization advances, and as man 
becomes more and more permeated by 
its softening influences, it would only 
be natural that manners should im- 
prove, but as a matter of fact the exact 
reverse would appear to be the case. 
It seems as if manners were steadily 


| deteriorating. 
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Each generation as it comes upon the 
stage of life is a little less polite in its 
bearing towards its fellows than the 
generation which preceded it, and un- 
less a reaction should set in, and that 
soon, it would not be difficult to pre- 
dict the date when the attitude of men 
and women towards each other will be 
softened by none of the restraining in- 
fluences of a polite and considerate 
courtesy. Some will welcome the ad- 
vent of a time when everything that a 
man or woman has or enjoys he or she 
shall possess by right, and not by the 
favor of any one, and consequently 
when there shall be no necessity for 
the giving or receiving of thanks; when 
the equality of all shall be so thor- 
oughly recognized that the politenesses 
and deferences which proceed in a great 
degree from the recognition in society 
of differences of station, of age, and of 
sex, shall have become completely su- 
perfiuous, and when politeness between 
equals shall be esteemed a sign of 
weakness, and an evil survival from 
feudal and aristocratic ages. To such 
it may be answered that, in so far as 
polite manners are the outward expres- 
sion of kindiy feelings between man and 
man, they should be welcome to a dem- 
ocratic creed which professes to teach 
the brotherhood of man. 

Britons nave lately been made pain- 
fully aware of the unpopularity which 
they enjoy amongst most of the nations 
of the earth. It flatters our national 
pride to think that the almost universal 
disfavor with which we are regarded 
is due to jealousy caused by the excep- 
tional prosperity, advantages, and priv- 
ileges which we enjoy, and in a certain 
measure this is the real cause of our 
unpopularity; but ask the averagely 
intelligent foreigner why England is 
disliked in his country, and whether 
the question be put io the Russian, the 
German, or the Frenchman, in a large 
number of cases the answer will show 
that his dislike of Great Britain is not 
based on political reasons, nor caused 
by jealousy, but is simply the result 
of personal experience of the rude 
and overbearing manner of individual 
Englishmen with whom the foreigner 
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has been painfully brought into con- 
tact. 

Some of us seem to forget or ignore 
the fact, that, as oil lubricates ma- 
chinery, so does politeness facilitate 
the relationship of men. 

Our manners at home are none of 
the best, but there are some Britons 
who have no sooner planted their feet 
on foreign soil than, instead of inquir- 
ing what may be the manners and cus- 
toms of the country in which they find 
themselves, and then endeavoring to 
conform to them, they seem to consider 
that absence from home entitles them 
to throw off even the light conventional 
restraints of British manners, and live 
as though they considered that this 
planet and the dwellers on it had been 
specially created by Providence to 
eater for the enjoyment of the inhab- 
itants of the British Isles, and more 
especially of certain members of that 
favored race in whom they happen to 
take the deepest personal interest. 

How often, with hot indignation, has 
one seen British men and women be- 
have abroad as he knows they never 
would dare to do at home—walking in 
the streets of large towns, or attending 
places of fashionable resort, the men 
in knickerbockers and the women in 
mountaineering attire, ostentatiously 
and of set purpose attracting public at- 
tention by noisy conversation and af- 
fected boisterous merriment! 

It is not uncommon to see English- 
men in the halls and corridors of 
foreign hotels wearing their hats, when 
every foreigner is bareheaded. 

Sometimes such conduct is due to 
ignorance of foreign customs; but very 
often, when there is no desire on the 
part of the Englishman to draw atten- 
tion to himself by outraging foreign 
opinion, it is due to British pride, which 
refuses to alter its manners to suit the 
customs of the foreigner. Both in Nor- 
way and in America I have heard of 
Englishmen accepting invitations to 
and appearing at their hosts’ 
houses in shooting-coats. One can 
hardly believe that such conduct was 
the result of ignorance. 

How many Britons are there who, in 
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order to ensure against unconscious 
infraction of local rules of etiquette, 
take the trouble to learn and follow 
the polite customs of the country in 
which they happen to be? How many 
are there, for instance, who, when seat- 
ing themselves at, or on leaving, a 
table d’héte abroad, remember that in 
most foreign countries it is considered 
exceedingly rude not to bow to the 
guests on either side: or will bear in 
mind that the hat should never be worn 
indoors, and should always be raised 
when meeting a mele as well as a fe- 
male acquaintance, when addressing 
any stranger, or when going in or out 
of a shop or public restaurant; that in 
Germany, when paying a visit, no well- 
bred man or woman ever sits on a sofa 
without being specially invited by the 
hostess to do so; that in the same coun- 
try the unmarried girl invariably grants 
precedence to the married woman; and 
that in the case of both sexes youth, 
when walking with age or rank, should 
place it on the inner side of the pave- 
ment? Such forms and ceremonies 
differ in most places, but there are few, 
if any, countries in Europe where there 
does not exist more polite ceremonial 
than in England. Some may rejoice at 
this, and denounce such customs as 
foolish trifling, and reply that true po- 
liteness results from kindness of heart, 
and not from any established code of 
ceremonies. The truth of the above 
proposition has already been acknowl- 
edged, but there can be no doubt that 
the existence of such a code exercises 
a certain restraint on the selfish, vul- 
gar self-assertion of those (the majority 








of mankind) who only regulate their | 


actions by the consequences which they 
entail. In a country where rudeness 
meets with the punishment of social 
ostracism they will restrain their self- 
ishness within bounds, but where so- 
ciety is indifferent in the matter they 
will not recognize any necessity for 
self-restraint. 


try who call the natives “niggers,” and 
who, in their dealings with ancient and 
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aristocratic races, possessed of rigid 
and well-defined codes of manners, 
care not to make themselves acquainted 
with them, or to inquire into the social 
rank and position of those with whom 
they come into contact, but treat Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans of gentle blood 
with as little consideration as they do 
their own servants? Let us reverse the 
situation, and imagine Britain a de- 
pendency of India. What would be 
the feelings of British noblemen and 
gentlemen of position if a Hindu official 
of no birth or manners, sent to govern 
an English country, were to treat them 
in the way in which some British offi- 
cials are in the habit of dealing with 
natives of distinction? And yet, when 
one does meet a true British gentleman 
(and the race is, happily, not yet quite 
extinct), he is conscious of a feeling 
that the world cannot show a similar 
product of finer make. 

The word “gentleman” represents a 
British ideal, and is untranslatable in 
foreign languages; but, alas! the fine 
clay of which he is made is daily be- 
coming so impregnated with coarse 
admixtures that there is danger lest, 
by the gradual deterioration of the 
quality of the clay, society should mis- 
taxe pottery for porcelain, and should 
be content to accept the coarser for 
the finer article. It would be well for 
British men and women to consider 
whether politeness is or is not worth 
preserving. They should make up their 
minds on this point, and act accord- 
ingly. If they should decide that the 
cultivation of manners is incompatible 
with nineteenth-century ideas, and 
should be allowed to die out with other 
old-world notions, then, though some 
of us may regret the decision, we must 
only bow to the will of the majority; 
but if, on the other hand, thoughtful 
people perceive that much is lost to 
mankind, collectively and individually, 
by neglecting to study and to practise 
the little courtesies of life, then let 


How much of the unpopularity of the them not by negligence, and, as it were, 


ruling race in India is due to the arro- | unbeknown to themselves, permit these 


gance of some Englishmen in that coun- | 


habits to pass away without a struggle 


| to maintain them. 


There are still in our midst many 


























Soluble Silver. 


men and women whose thoughtful , 
courtesy and kindly bearing are in 
marked contrast with the ill-bred man- | 
ners of the day. Let these bring their | 
influence to bear on society at large, | 
and by example and precept do their 


utmost to cause the advent o¢ the time 





when the British nation, both at home | 


.and abroad, shall be distinguished for 
v4 the politeness of its demeanor. 

A true gentleman is naturally cour- 
teous—he could nardly be the reverse 
if he tried; but in these days, when so 
many lay claim to the title who possess 
few of the qualities of gentility, it may 
be well to point out that a courteous 
manner is a quality which, especially 
in the present days of rudeness, pos- 
sesses a distinctly commercial value. 
However boorish we may be ourselves, 
we all appreciate civility and courtesy 
in others. We wé6uld rather have deal- 
ings with a man who treats us with 
civility, not to say with deference, than 
with one who treads on our corns and 
generally irritates us. 

If British boys and girls were taught 
to subordinate self, to respect their 
neighbors, and in non-essentials not to 
run counter to their prejudices, we 
should probably in a few years find 
that, although for political reasons 
Great Britain might still maintain that 
“splendid isolation” of which we have 
lately heard so much, her people were 
no longer disliked, but by their polite. 
ness and urbanity had won the respect 
and friendship of foreigners, and had 
thereby increased the influence of their 
country, and taken the most effective 
steps to diminish the chances of inter- 
national misunderstandings. 


From Chamber’s Journal. 
SOLUBLE SILVER. 

Truly, chemistry, above all the sci- 
ences, is the great-granddaughter of 
the fairy godmother of the folk-tales. 
She has always some new wonder in 
store for us, and her wonders are more 
beautiful and more astonishing even 





than the tree with the golden apples, 
the wishing-caps and _ Fortunatus’ | 
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purses that we read of in Grimm and 
Hans Andersen. The magic spy-glass 
that enables the spectator to tell what 
is going on in any part of the world 
is a baby’s toy compared to the spectro- 
scope, which shows us what is happen- 
ing in the farthest star, and the purse 
of Fortunatus is quite eclipsed by the 
cyanide process that enables us to ex- 
tract gold from rocks so poor in the 
precious metal that no one but a 
chemist would suspect its existence. 
Precious and wonderful are the lesser 
gifts of our modern fairy godmother, 
and the curious substance we are about 
to describe is one of them. Like many 
other of her gifts, we do not know of 
any practical use tor it at present, but 
we shall find a use for it some day, as 
we have done for nearly all her other 
gifts. For the present it is sufficient 
that the gift is beautiful and interest- 
ing; so now to tell you all about it. 
With one exception, metals, so far as 
we know, are practically insoluble in 
water. This is true of all simple sub- 
stances, as, for instance, sulphur or 
charcoal. It seems necessary that be- 
fore a body can become soluble it must 
unite with some other body or an oppo- 
site character to itself. Sometimes 
union takes place with the water, as 
in the case of the metals sodium and 
potassium, which combine with water 
so violently that flames are produced. 
Silver seems to be the only exception, 
and even then it dissolves in a curious 
gelatinous condition, quite unlike silver 
as we know it. This soluble silver ex- 
ists in two or three forms, and is inter- 
esting not only as a chemical curiosity, 
but also on account of the intrinsic 
lustre and beauty of the different forms. 
Soluble silver is not difficult to make. 
The materials required are: ordinary 
green sulphate of iron, citrate of soda, 
and silver nitrate. A thirty per cent. 
solution of the first should be made, 
a forty per cent. of the second, and a 
ten per cent. of the third. We give the 
proportions in case any of our readers 
might like to make some of these beau- 
tiful varieties of silver for themselves. 
The liquid becomes black immediately 
on mixing, and must be shaken vigor- 
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ously for several minutes. It is then 
allowed to settle for a quarter of an 
hour, and the liquid portion is poured 
off, leaving a lilac-colored gelatinous 
material behind. This gelatinous ma- 
terial is soluble silver. It can be dis- 
solved in water to form a blue solution, 
or spread on paper in a blood-red layer. 
As it dries, the color changes to a me- 
tallic blue when half dry, and to a dead 
blue surface when quite dry. If it be 
dried in lumps, various colors and 
lustres can be produced. 

From the soluble form of silver, an- 
other variety is obtained by adding to 
it a solution of Epsom salts. The re- 
markable thing about these varieties 
oc silver is the astonishing changes of 
color they can assume. The insoluble 
variety is brown, gradually getting 
darker and darker, but various chem- 
ical solutions will re-dissolve it, chang- 
ing it back into soluble silver, but of 
a color totally different from the origi- 
nal. Solution of borax gives brown; 
Glauber’s salts, yellow-red; sulphate of 
ammonia, red. Mr. Carey Lea, who 
discovered these interesting substances, 
found in one case that the insoluble 
variety became soluble suddenly of its 
own accord, giving a beautiful rose-red 
liquid. 

The films produced by spreading the 
insoluble variety on paper give gor- 
geous effects of color, varying from 
yellow to blue through a whole series 
of brilliant metallic greens. The colors 
depend to a great extent upon the 
amount of washing the material has 
received. If it has not been washed 
at all, the film has the appearance of 
bright blue metal, but the blue seems 
to disappear gradually in washing, 
until finally almost pure yellow is ob- 
tained. When it is spread on glass, 
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very perfect mirrors are produced on | 


drying. 
The next form is obtained by a more 
complicated chemical process. It is 


red at first, changing to black and then | 


to bronze color. If dried in lumps or 
spread on paper, it has the appearance 
of burnished gold. 
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dried on glass. If the gold-like variety 
is kept perfectly dry it changes to a 
more brilliant yellow on exposure to 
sunlight, but in presence of moisture 
it is resolved into ordinary silver of 
great beauty in a few days. The other 
varieiies degenerate rapidly on expos- 
ure to light into various shades of 
brown. 

The different modifications that we 
have mentioned are only the most sta- 
ble and clearly defined varieties of this 
curious form of silver. It seems capa- 
ble of assuming all the colors of the 
spectrum. Almost every shade of blue, 
green, red, yellow, and purple has been 
obtained. On one occasion Mr. Carey 
Lea secured a variety giving an in- 
tense yeliowish-brown solution, which 
changed to bright scarlet on addition 
of phosphate of soda, separating, on 
standing, in a purple jelly, which after- 
wards turned bluish-green. No fairy 
tale that we have ever read has put 
on record such a wonderful substance 
as this. Even the “Arabian Nights,” 
with all the imagery of the East to 
draw upon, has failed to hint at such 
a marvel. Many chemical solutions, 
when brushed across the dry films, 
produce wonderful hues, and a crystal 
of iodine placed on the film becomes 
surrounded with rings of Newton’s 
colors. 

The only immediate application that 
we can think of for these beautiful 
forms of silver is in coating glass and 
similar materials with films of silver 
to form mirrors. We should have men- 
tioned, by the way, that some of these 
films possess very interesting optical 
properties. Another possible applica- 
tion is in photography; if we could find 
a means of rendering them permanent, 
the films might be of much use, but 
the matter is too technical for us to 
deal with here. Nevertheless, even if it 
is of no practical use, and therefore, in 
spite of its beauty, uninteresting from 
an utilitarian point of view, the dis- 
covery of this form of silver may lead 
to the finding of other similar materials 


Like the former | which may be of the greatest practical 


variety, it gives a perfect mirror when | value. 








